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Violin solos 


Frederick Grinke (accompanied by Gerald Moore) 





K 1016 Romantic Pieces Op. 75 Nos. |. 2, 3 (Dvorak) 
K 1017 Romantic Pieces Op. 75 No. 4: (Dvorak) . 
English Dance (Dale) 
M530 Frederick Grinke (accompanied by Ivor Newton) 
M 539 Apple Orchard (Gurney): F 7053/4 
Serenade Op. 3 No. 5 (Rachmaninoff ) 
M551 Sonnet: The Dreaming Spires (Richardson) ° 
K 904 
Ida Haendel 
K 1013 Tzigane (Ravel) With Ivor Newton 
K 1073 Malaguena Op. 165 No. 3 (Albeniz): 
La Vide Breve (de Falla, arr, Kreisler). 
Duets for violin and viola K 1009/12 
K 1091/4 
Frederick Grinke and Watson Forbes 
K 1072 Four duets for violin and viola (Bach) K 1000/4 
K 910/12 Duets for violin and viola. 
(Kochel. Nos. 423 & 424) (Mozart) 
K 963/6 
A) recent recording 
Delius 
M557/9 Violin and Piano Sonata No. 3 X 167/70 
Albert Sammons and Kathleen Long X 214/7 
X 226/8 
X 261/2 



























String Trios 


The Philharmonic Trio 

Trio for violin, viola, & cello (Francaix) 

The Kathleen Washbourne String Trio 

Trio for violin, viola & cello Op. 21 (Webern) 


String Quartets 


The Griller String Quartet 


Quartet in G Major No. | (Bax) 
Quartet in B Flat (Bliss) 


The Menges String Quartet 
String Quartet in G Major Op. 106 (Dvorak) 


String Sextets 


The Menges String Sextet 
Sextet in A Major Op 48 (Dvorak) 


Orchestral Works 


The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 

Apollo Musagetes (Stravinsky) 

Serenade in E for Strings (Dvorak) 

Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge (Britten) 

Variations on a Theme of Tchaikowsky Op. 35a. 
(Arensky) 
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EDITORIAL 


some of the appeals by the Government 
for waste material have exasperated the 
public because people have felt that so 
much of their own work has. been a waste 
of time and material on account of the 
inordinate waste of time and material in 
which the various Ministries themselves 
indulge. Appeals to save paper, for 
instance, appear futile when the rescuers 
and economizers of paper contemplate the 
outrageous behaviour of officialdom in its 
abuse of paper. Fortunately, the appeal I 
have to make to readers of THe GraAmo- 
PHONE for old records is not handicapped by 
the possibility of official waste. I doubt if 
bureaucratic ingenuity is capable of finding 
a way to waste shellac, and it is shellac 
which the Record Industry badly needs. 
Ever since the Japanese overran Burma and 
Malaya the shipping of shellac from India 
has’ had to be severely restricted, with the 
result that the Record Industry has found 
the problem of supplying the immense 
demand becoming continually more and 
more complicated. Indeed, but for the 
self-sacrifice of the public in returning old 
records the issue of new records by this 
time would have presented an insoluble 
problem. That source of supply is now 
beginning to dry up, and the production 
of new records will have to face a crisis 
unless the owners of old records are willing 
to impose further sacrifices upon themselves 
by- parting with buried treasures. It is 
estimated that there-are millions of. records 
in this country from which their owners 
have had full value and which are now 
seldom or never played. If that estimate 
is accurate a determined effort by the owners 
of old records should be able to guarantee 
the issue of new records for some time to 
come. I do not have to stress in these pages 
the importance of the gramophone record, 
for THe GRAMOPHONE testifies to that by 
its existence over twenty years. 

At the time of Munich I warned readers 
that if another great war came the demand 
for records would be much intensified and 
I advised them to lay in as big a stock as 
they could while there was still an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Those who were in a 
position to take my advice will not have 
regretted it. I shall be frank and say that 
I think most of the readers of THe Gramo- 
PHONE have bought their records with the 
notion of building up a library of good 
music and therefore that I should esteem 
it unreasonable to invite them to disperse 
those libraries for the sake of providing light 
entertainment in hospitals, camps, war 
factories, canteens,” gun-sites or forward 
positions on the battle fronts, in warships 
and in merchantmen, Such a sacrifice must 
be made only if the individual is prompted 


, pared to preach on the matter. 


by his own sense of duty. I am not pre- 
Where 
readers may be able to help is in finding 
out where accumulations of genuinely 
unwanted records exist and telling the 
owners of such accumulations that they can 
obtain cash for them and at the same time 
help to entertain a community engaged in 
every form of service. The recording com- 
panies have maintained throughout the 
war a standard of production which in the 
circumstances is little short of miraculous. 


It is our job to do all that we can to help 


them. When I think of the small amount 
of rubbish which has found its way on to 
records compared with the deplorable 
mass of rubbish which has found its way 
on to paper, official or otherwise, I feel 
that our duty to help the recording com- 
panies in this crisis is paramount. Advan- 
tage, too, has been taken of these years of 
war to publish works by British composers 
which might otherwise never have been 
published. The reproach of neglecting 
British music has finally been removed and 
if after the war we find less British music 
published the fault will rest with the 
inability of British music to appeal to 
British music lovers. 


Ethel Smyth 

One of the most invigorating experiences 
of my life was a visit which Dame Ethel 
Smyth paid to the Hebrides about ten 
years ago. I wish she had brought with her 
a Boswell. If she had, her visit might have 
rivalled in fame Dr. Johnson’s journey of a 
century and a half earlier. There was one 
occasion when the two travellers spanned 
the gulf of years between them by spending 
an almost identical evening. That occasion 
was the wauking of a tweed, when on 
either side of a long trestle table half-a-dozen 
women pound and stretch a length of tweed 
on a grooved board for the purpose of 
shrinking it. It is a long process and a 
tiring one, involving as it does an almost 
continuous swinging backwards and for- 
wards of the length of heavy damp material, 
and in order to mitigate the fatigue the 
hours are lightened by song. The soloist, 
often the eldest woman present, sings a 
protracted ballad, and the recurrent 
refrain is taken up by the chorus, the music 
being punctuated by the thud of the 
wauking. The noise is considerable and 
the excitement of the continuous motion 
intense. Dr. Johnson who assisted at a 
wauking in Skye kept asking what the 
Gaelic words meant.and his host found it 
difficult to translate above the noise. Dame 
Ethel assisted at a wauking in Barra and 
was as anxious as the lexicographer to know 
what the Gaelic meant, but in her case the 
difficulty of translating was rendered even 
more difficult by the fact that at this date 
she was already very deaf. Dame Ethel 
went one better than Dr. Johnson at the 


end of the proceedings by producing from 
under her skirt two bottles of whisky with 
which she regaled the women whose 
passionate energy had so much delighted 
her. I can see her now beaming at the 
company like an amiable female Santa 
Claus. 

She and I went for several walks together, 
usually in.a wind blowing great guns. She 
would-ask me some abstruse question and 
I would stand on the cliff’s edge shouting 
at her through cupped hands the best 
answer I could give. We talked about— 
though perhaps “talked” is not a good 
word for those tempestuous exchanges of 
opinion—literature, religion, and human 
nature, but never about music because she 
professed to have completely lost interest 
in music. In this she was like Elgar who 
always used to insist to me that he had 
ceased to take any interest in music. In 
point of fact Elgar did not live up to his 
alleged loss of interest in music and often 
threw out such observations as: “ the 
worst of Schubert is that he will write in an 
exhausted key,” or “ Busoni was ithe only 
deep thinker inspired by music.” Dame 
Ethel, however, never did talk about music 
and if by chance I drew near the topic 
always became impenetrably deaf. 

I remember one story I told which made 
her laugh almost as loudly as the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and he has the 
loudest laugh of anybody I know. This 
story was about a drive I had once taken 
round the island with three old ladies. On 
our way we saw walking towards the car 
a melancholy-looking man at the sight of 
whom the three old ladies began to laugh 
ungovernably. 

* Why are you laughing like that ?” I 
asked. 

After a moment of two they pulled them- 
selves together sufficiently to inform me 
that they were laughing at the man who 
had passed by on the road. 

‘* He didn’t seem to me to be particularly 
funny,” I said. ‘‘He seemed rather a 
melancholy-looking creature.” 

“Oh, well, well, he is funny, right 
enough. He doesn’t believe in a future life,” 
and at this the three old ladies relapsed into 
spasms of unextinguishable laughter. 

Dame Ethel avowed her intention of 
reiating this story to various agnostic 
friends we both knew and I have no doubt 
it was well rubbed in when she returned 
to the South. 

We have little of Dame Ethel’s work in 
recorded form—only, I fancy, the overtures 
from The Wreckers and The Boatswain's 
Mate, but I am writing without” any 
references. 

I do not propose to attempt any estimate 
of Dame Ethel Smyth’s place in musi¢ or 
literature. She was a great woman, who 
loved truth, justice, beauty, humour and 
life. R.I.P._ Compton MACKENZIE 
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( ENERAL SMUTS notwithstanding, 
the French are not finished, nor is their 
music; nor are the schools of the ’90’s dead, 
for lovers of craft and cunning, of the choice 
and tasteful, the tuneful and _ untrite. 
Having but a small space, I omit now the 
biggest men, Franck, Debussy, Ravel, and 
mention some works by others which are 
still in our English lists. Fauré is not, any 
way, a small man. I have long been com- 
mending him to friends. Most of the few 
records of his work have not fallen in my 
department but A.R. has often been 
enthusiastic about them. Of the Reguiem 
there is but one recording now in our 
catalogues, but another was made, since 
the war began, by Montreal singers (Victor, 
U.S.A.). A.R., then, shall persuade you 
about this work (February, 1939, page 382). 
The songs recently done by Teyte and Wyss 
are tiny charmers, for me. Who set 
Verlaine more evocatively than Fauré ? 
I wish we could have the words printed : 
it is so difficult now to get the music-prints. 
The piano variations, reviewed by A.R. in 
February, is a work temporarily o.p. This 
creeps into the heart: quite the best post- 
Brahms variations I know. 

The only Fauré thathas fallen to my lot 
for a long time was the delectable violin 
sonata (Op. 13 — early, remember ; 
DB8809-11: Heifetz and Bay). Nobody 
concocts light-weights like these French- 
men ; and the generation before Debussy- 
Ravel has its peculiar grace, its effects of 
light, its plangency ; a little over-emotion- 
alised maybe, and in danger, some of them, 
of either « Liszt (e.g., Saint-Saéns) or 
Wagner (a far larger bulk of French music 
than some suppose). And it isn’t all Franck- 
and-water, either. After all, Gounod was 
a big influence, in his day ; so was Massenet. 
Most of these Frenchmen were teachers as 
well as composers: more of their big men 
than of ours (Elgar, for instance), directly 
taught nobody: but he bestrode a narrow- 
ing world for a generation. The French 
catch things, like measles, from each other ; 
but a lot of their “‘ influences ” are simple 
Conservatoire ones. The people who rebel 
successfully against that kind of thing are 
few : Berlioz is the only one who really ever 
got away with rebellion. 

The d’Indy Mountain Song symphony, 
broadcast quite a bit, seems as if it may 
become almost a “ winner.” It is done by 
both Decca and Col. No other d’Indy 
seems to be listed here now, so I recommend 
your trying for one or the other set of this 
exhilarating work, which shows how to 
deal with slight matter, and how to be gay 
without being forcible-feeble (I can’t help 
thinking of what most English composers 
would have done with this simple-minded 
little tune; the French can be simple- 
hearted without being simple-witted). It’s 
no use, in a short article such as this, listing 
things that ought to be recorded ; a d’Indy 
symphony is my wish, though. Fauré’s 
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SOME OF MY FRENCH FRIENDS 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


opus numbers run to 119, with some 
unnumbered items. d’Indy’s number 
about a hundred. Would half a dozen 
recorded works by each be too many ? 

Chausson’s B flat symphony was recorded 
by the French Conservatoire Orchestra 
(Coppola) in 1935 (review, by A.R., May, 
page 488) DB4953-56. I was then away in 
America, so never heard this recording. 
It is now withdrawn, but there is a new one 
over there (Chicago: the late F. Stock), 
Victor, set M or DMg50. Of this our 
friend Reed, in the American Music Lover, 
speaks right well. He truly says that it 
could be as popular as the Franck. If in 
a few ways weaker (Wagnerianly, perhaps : 
most Frenchmen never quite transmuted 
Wagner), it has not the rather staring 
defects of the Frank. Chausson, like Fauré, 
is worth cultivating. (He set Verlaine well 
also.) I suppose he lacked sufficient self- 
confidence. He was rich, and free in many 
ways ; his life was cut short by an accident, 
at forty-four. A.R. praised the symphony 
very highly: indeed, you could not wish 
for higher praise: ‘‘a thrilling musical 
experience”: the finale done “ brilliantly 
and with superb dramatic power.” I quote 
him because nobody can be more con- 
tagiously enthusiastic: and we all trust his 
judgment. My own, if perhaps a trifle 
qualified when I last heard the symphony 
broadcast, is that it’s a potential winner 
with those who can really get into the skin 
of the French: a rewarding process, if 
sometimes a bit of a subtly difficult one. I 
know nothing more refreshing, especially 
after a lot of modern stuff, than to turn to 
these Frenchmen, who seemed to have so 
happy a vision of a new world. You can 
find only one Chausson item in current 
catalogues (1943): the Poem (H.M.V. 
Menuhin and the Paris Orchestre. Sym- 
phonique, with Enesco, DB1961-2). This 
came out in February, 1934. It’s slight, but 
gracious. So let us agitate, in a gentlemanly 
way, for the U.S.A. recording of his 
symphony. 

I had meant to omit Ravel now, but men- 
tioning Menuhin reminds me of that master 
of tit-bitry (I am not overlooking other, 
more wonderful skills, such as that demon- 
strated in Daphnis.) A recent record you 
should hear is DA1832, on which Menuhin 
turns off a lovely bit of fiddling in the 
Habafiera. The other side is Kreisler: not 
so hot ; but the Ravel is worth the money. 
Again, A.R. was enchanted (June, 1943, 
And for song-lovers there is 
Chausson’s Humming-bird, DA1833 (July, 
1943, page 26: Teyte and Moore). I can 
the more easily recommend these, as I 
didn’t review any of them here. 

Dukas is represented in current lists here 
of course, only by L’ Apprenti Sorcier (H.M.V. 
and Col.); Chabrier’s grand gusto by 
Espafia, in the same two lists (with a 
military band arrangement, in Decca) ; by 
the Marche Foyeuse (Decca and H.M.V.), and 
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some orchestrated piano pieces made into 
ballet music (Col.). He is quintessentially 
French, even more keenly, pointedly 
original in some ways, than the rest of the 
men who lived into the ’90’s: a quite 
important man neglected. And Massenet 
is not to be despised, though his specific 
operatic talent is not always best illustrated 
by the two or three best-known airs. Only 
one person seems to play his Elegy, the 
perfect violoncello encore, on that instru- 
ment—Cedric Sharpe (Decca). A Duparc 
song or two has come out recently (Teyte). 
She earlier gave us the Chanson Triste 
(DA1779) and Extase (DB5937: both 
H.M.V.). 

The catalogues are sadly thin, even in 
the bigger Frenchmen ; and as for Roussel, 
Magnard, de Sévérac, with his delicious 
piano pieces, Schmitt, Roger-Ducasse, 
Bordes, Ropartz, where are they ?—and 
the French organists like Widor and 
Vierne ? One catalogue — Decca’s — 
devotes a corner to the Belgian,-Lekeu, and 
I would mention this slight but gracious 
writer’s early, rather cloying Adagio for 
strings (the Neel Orch. : X236-7), and his 
unfinished Piano Quartet (two movements, 
with the second completed by d’Indy: 
LY6195-7). This expresses, as he said, in 
the first “‘ bitter, convulsive sorrow, soft- 
ened now and again into passionate 
melancholy ” ; the other movement was to 
be “‘ at once a nocturne and a love scene.” 
The third item provided by the energetic 
Deccans is the violin sonata (LY682-5), 
which I don’t remember. Lekeu died of 
typhoid at twenty-four. I think you will 
find pleasing qualities in all his small 
output. 

In case you like to read about some of 
these composers, I mention a few books. 
There is none in English, I believe, devoted 
to any one of them; chapters only can be 
found. (If anyone wants to know of a few 
books in French, I can name them, but I 
save space by keeping, here, to those in our 
own language). A few books on modern 
French music : 


E. Burlingame Hill. Modern French 
Music. (Allen and Unwin). Writ- 
ten 1924. 
A. W. Locke. Music and the Romantic 
Movement in France. (Kegan Paul). 
Jean-Aubry. French Music of To-day. 
(Kegan Paul). 
Rolland. Musicians of To-day. (Kegan 
Paul). 
Cortot.. French Piano Music. (Oxford 
Press). 
Grace. French 
(Novello). 
Hervey. French Music of the 
Century. (Grant Richards). 
There is a good article on Fauré by 
Aaron Copland, the American composer 
(then living in Paris) in the Music Quarterly 
for October, 1924; Copland speaks of 
Fauré’s “‘ calm, naturalness, restraint, opti- 
mism.” “ Restraint” sounds too timid— 
it’s a positive quality in Fauré, not negative. 
To mention just one French source, any- 
one who can get hold of the Revue Musicale 
for October, 1922, will find what is practi- 
cally a small book on Fauré, the entire 


Organ Music. 


19th 
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issue being devoted too him. The only 
book on his songs is in French—by 
Jankelevitch. Vincent d’Indy is discussed 
in D. G. Mason’s Contemporary Composers 
(Macmillan). 

I hope we shall get a good deal more 
French music from the best period. As to 
its extensive influence on Americans, there 
is not room to speak ; but delicious things, 
like the American Griffes’ Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Khan, or Loeffler’s Death of Tinta- 
giles, and the symphonic poem La. bonne 
chanson (after Verlaine) are excellent 
samples, and would surely please many. 

In these occasional articles I avoid, as far 
as I can, worrying about “‘ Please Record 
.... since I’m afraid not much can be 
done to indicate to the companies where 
they are likely to make a reasonable profit. 
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They have tried experiments, many of 
which haven’t come off in sales ; most of 
them, I’m afraid. Unless people buy, 
the makers can’t keep on trying what are to 
the bulk of hearers novelties. And the bulk 
of hearers (don’t mention this to those 
outside our circle) are eternally sheep. 

But by all means let us go on asking for 
things, and promising to buy them, and 
trying to sell them, too ; back up the makers 
when we can. The sweets and bitters, the 
nostalgia and the logic, the post-Wagnerian 
vapours and crisp Ravelian tangs, all make 
late 19th century French music constantly 
fascinating to me; the more so as the 
sweets depart from our modern table, and 
the replacing bitters increasingly irritate 
the palates of old-timers like me. Bless the 
French, say I ! 





READERS’ CHOICE 
IN VOCAL RECORDS 


FEBRUARY 1942— MARCH 1944 
By ALAN GRANT 


As the voice is the oldest and most personal 
of all musical instruments, every shade of 
human emotion has been expressed throughout 
the ages in song. It has the most direct appeal 
of all forms of music and our readers, as a 
representative body of music-lovers, naturally 
have many different personal preferences from 
such a vast and comprehensive treasury. The 
progress of recording has also made possible a 
real appreciation of the finer points of the best 
singers of recent times on gramophone records, 
and at one time or another nearly all the 
famous names have been brought forward in 
these lists of favourite records, which contain 
an enormous range of vocal records of all types. 
For simplicity, I have divided them into three 
main groups—-sacred music, miscellaneous songs 
and operatic excerpts. 

The first group itself touches on evefy aspect 
of religious music, from the Bach B minor Mass 
(‘‘ the most magnificent utterance of man ”’ says 
one enthusiast) to the artless beauty of Robe- 
son’s Steal Away. Only one disc achieves the 
distinction of appearing in four different lists. 
It is the recording by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Choir of Mozart’s Laudate Dominum on H.M.V. 
C2736, with the lovely solo voice of Ursula Van 
Diemen. Mr. Albert T. Wainwright, of Staly- 
bridge, summarises the opinion of all four 
readers in his well-fitting comment that it is 
“ ethereal music, divinely sung and recorded.” 
This is closely followed by the Columbia 
recording (DX1032) of Handel’s O Lovely Peace 
and the much-loved Brother James's Air by 
Marosa, sung by the Choristers of St. Nicholas’ 
College, Chislehurst. Mr. Frank Gardner, of 
Cookley, praises the fine blending of the boys’ 
voices, Mr. Thomas Webber, of Plymouth, 
says that “ for a quiet, soothing record this one 
is hard to beat,” and the Rev. John Webster, 
of Truro, finds both sides “‘ models of perfec- 
tion.” 

Two readers include the splendid, triumphant 
singing, inspired by the glorious occasion of the 
Coronation, of Handel’s Zadok the Priest 
(H.M.V. RGs5), and the gifted soprano voice 
of Hildegarde Erdmann (in an extract from 
Brahms’ Requiem Mass on H.M.V. C3107) and 
Elizabeth Schumann singing Bach’s Bist du bei 
mir, on H.M.V. DB2291, are each among the 
favourites on two different lists. Mr. F. Cyril 


Tomlinson, of Derby, says of the latter disc 
that the “lovely, ‘disembodied’ quality of 
Schumann’s voice was never more apparent,” 
and it is indeed one of her finest. Mr. Arthur 
Gill, of Nottingham, and Mr. H. L. Lefcovitch, 
of Leicester, both draw attention to the exquisite. 
oboe obbligato of Leon Goossens in the Bach 
Cantata Club’s rendering of the “‘ best-loved of 
Bach’s Chorales ”—Fesu, Foy of Man’s Desiring— 
on Columbia DB507. It is perhaps curious that 
there is no mention in this group—even once— 
of another disc of outstanding merit which has 
had a very great success, particularly since the 
war. This is the recording by the Choir of the 
Metropolitan Russian Church of Paris of 
Gretchaninoff’s Credo, on H.M.V. C2206—well 
up to the standard, musically and vocally, of 
all those above-named. 

Lack of space prevents the elaboration of the 
rest of the records in this group, and in the 
other two, which have received only one 
mention each, but for general interest the 
initials ‘“‘ V” or “ M” have been added after 
the singers’ names in the list below and in 
following lists to indicate whether the disc 
has won its place mainly for love of the voice or 
of the music. Where no initial appears, artist 
and composer have been equally praised. : 


‘een i (Mozart) : von De- 

yt . 

H.M.V. C3330-4—Belshazzar’s Feast (Walton) : 
Huddersfield Choral Soc. (M). 

H.M.V. B8990—Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) : 
Booth (V). 

Col FB1486—Oxford Group Song: Falkner (M). 

H.M.V. D1410—Es is vollbracht (Bach): E. 
Schumann (V). 

Col. LX767—Adieu des Bergers (Berlioz) : 
Strasbourg Cathedral Choir (M). 

H.M.V. B3976—Four Christmas Carols: Temple 
Church Choir. 

H.M.V. DB1572—From Album of the Sistine 
Vatican Choir (V). 

H.M.V. C1710-26—Mass in B minor (Bach) : 
Philharmonic Choir (M). 

H.M.V. D1242-3.—Excerpts from Dream of 
Gerontius (Elgar) : Royal Choral Soc. (M). 

H.M.V. B8103—Steal Away: Robeson. 

Col. DX1036—I know that my Redeemer liveth 
(Messiah—Handel) : Isobel Baillie. 


a 


H.M.V. DB2914—Panis Angelicus (Franck) : 
Gigli (V). 

H.M.V. C3196—Holy City (Adams) : Booth (V) 

Parl. E11430—Holy City (Adams) : Natzke (V). 

Parl. RO20164—Silent Night: Tauber (V). 

Decca F5233—Forward to Christ: Titterton (M). 


In the second group—miscellaneous songs— 
only one record appears twice and the remainder 
once each. This is quite natural when the 
intimate personal appeal and limitless expres- 
sion of mood in song are borne in mind and 
when in the choice of a prime favourite a 
private sentiment may very often tip the scales. 
Our readers’ tastes in this wide field cover 
everything from lieder to musical comedy and 
each disc has a strong recommendation— 
either of music or of artist—behind it. 

The coloratura voice of Miliza Korjus in the 
charming Proch Variations on H.M.V. C2664 
has two enthusiastic admirers—at least !—and 
here are the others. 


H.M.V. C1933—Oh vision entrancing (Goring- 
Thomas) : Glynne. 

H.M.V. DB1103—Song of the Volga Boatmen: 
Chaliapin. 

H.M.V. DB 2849—She is far from the land 
(Lambert) : McCormack. 

Decca LY6065—Two Arias (Gluck): Susan 
Balguérie (M). 

H.M.V. DA4go8—Songs from Trois Valses: 
Printemps (V). 

Col. DB1979—Land of my fathers: 
Lloyd (V). 

H.M.V. B2979—The moon hath raised (Lily of 
Killarney) : Glynne and Robertson (V). 

Col. DB615—Turn on Old Time (Maritana) : 
Serena, Noble, Nash (V). 

H.M.V. E585—KXalinka (Russian): Kipnis. 

Parl. E10901—Liebestraum (Liszt) : Meta Seine- 
meyer (V). 

Parl. RO20498—My Moonlight Madonna— 
Tauber (V). 


David 


H.M.V. B3905—Faery Song (Boughton) : Glynne 


H.M.V. DB1902—Santa Lucia: Gigli (V) 

Col. g909—Nymphs and Shepherds (Purcell) : 
Manchester School Choir. 

H.M.V. DA1546—Litany and Love’s Message 
(Schubert) : E. Schumann. 

Parl. RO20297—Mondnacht and Du Nussbaum 
(Schumann): Tauber. 

Parl. RO20474—La Danza (Rcssini) : Tauber. 

Col. DX115—Oh Maiden, my Maiden (Fred- 
erica) : Heddle Nash. 

si RO20503—Blue Danube (Strauss) : Tauber 


H.M.V. DA1599—Jeanie with the light brown 
hair (Foster) : Crooks (V). 

Col. DX230—On Wings of Song (Mendelssohn) : 
Isobel Baillie. 

Col. LB45—Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen 
(Mahler) : Thorburg. 

H.M.V. DB2131—Plaisir d’amour: Schipa (V). 

H.M.V. DB2867— Where’er you walk (Handel) : 
McCormack. 

H.M.V. - DB1002—Love’s Nocturne (Millions 
d’Arlequin—Drigo) : Gigli (V). 

Decca CA8092—JI Re Pastore (Mozart) : 
Gabriele Ritter-Ciampi. 

H.M.V. DA1395—On Wings of Song (Mendel- 
ssohn): E. Schumann. 

H.M.V. DB5042—From Monteverdi Album: 
Nadia Boulanger Ensemble. 

H.M.V. C1512—Isle of Mull (Scottish Trad.) : 

heus Choir. 

H.M.V. DA1777—Aprés un Réve (Fauré) and 
Si mes Vers avaient des Ailes (Hahn): Teyte. 

H.M.V. DB2991—Santa Lucia: Caruso (V). 

Die Winterreise (Schubert): H.M.V. Society— 
Hiisch. 

Das Lied von der Erde (Mahler): Columbia 
Society—Thorborg, Kullman and V.P.O. 
The third group—of operatic excerpts—is a 

formidable one! It contains practically all the 

best-loved arias and duets and all the famous 


B. 
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singers to whom recording has done anything 
like justice. A high compliment is paid to the 
exquisite voice, not nearly familiar enough to 
the general record-buying public, of the German 
soprano, Tiana Lemnitz. Three of her four 
recordings on the H.M.V. general catalogue 
appear in these lists, and one of them even 
shares, with Chaliapin only, the honour of 
three separate votes. This is H.M.V. DB3462— 
Porgi Amor and Dove Sono from ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Figaro.” Mr. R. W. E. Low, of Worcester, 
finds it “‘ intelligent and restrained singing by a 
young soprano with a lovely voice,” Mr. E. D. 
Roberts, of Nantglyn, Denbigh, says it is ** one 
of Mozart’s inspired moments and a most 
lovely voice”? ; and Mr. John Broderick, of 
Westmeath, Co. Athlone, adds that “it is 
encouraging to hear a modern singer with such 
a glorious voice.” The Chaliapin disc, out of 
his many remarkable recordings, to win a place 
in three readers’ lists is the Prayer and Deaih of 
Boris, from ‘ Boris Godounov,” on H.M.V. 
DB3464. Mr. R. W. E. Low, of Worcester, has 
both these records in his collection, ‘and says of 
the latter that “ astonishing dramatic power is 
infused by this great singer into Moussorgsky’s 

wonderful music ; a fine recording too.” Mr. 
D. Charles Walker, of Neath, Glam., and Mr. 
B. K. F. Shroff, of Bombay, agree that this is 
Chaliapin at his dramatic best. 


Now we come to a small section of operatic 
recordings which have received two votes each, 
again headed by Lemnitz (this time with 
Rolf) in the Love Duet from Lohengrin (H.M.V. 
DB4667)—glorious singing and glorious music. 
This is followed by two more duet records: 
Vergine degli angeli from ‘‘ Forza del Destino ” 
(Rosa Ponselle and Pinza on H.M.V. DB1199), 
and the duets from Aida (Ponselle and Martin- 
elli on H.M.V. DA809-10). Of the former, Mr. 
E. D. Roberts, of Nantglyn says that it is his 
“‘ favourite operatic record ; exquisite music.” 
Then we have Dal Monte’s interpretation of 
the Mad Scene from “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ” 
on H.M.V. DB1015, with high praise from the 
two selectors of her “ impeccable skill,” and 
Tauber at his best in two Mozart arias on 
Parlo. R20386. At this stage Caruso makes 
his first appearance in his famous render- 
ing of Vesti la giubba (Pagliacci—H.M.V. 
DB1802) with the remark from Mr. O. N. 
Barlow, of Blackburn, that “surely this 
must be Caruso at his best ?” One of the 
few recordings, I should say, which gives any 
real idea of this magnificent artist. The last 
disc to have two votes brings forward another 
wonderful singer—this time the bass voice of 
Kipnis. The arias are The Calf of Gold and 
Mephisto’s Serenade from “‘ Faust” (Col. 5044), 
and both readers are thrilled by his tremen- 
dously powerful singing—*“ to chill your blood,” 
says one. 

The final section given below contains all 
records in this group which have once again 
received one mention during the. course of 
these two years, with the exception of a few 
which have been deleted from the catalogues 
since the issue of these lists and are therefore 
omitted. They include a whole host of Gigli’s 
(for those who are wondering what can possibly 
have happened to his name) and altogether 
would form the basis of a most satisfactory 
collection for anyone wishing to savour the 
delights of recorded opera without acquiring 
complete works. 

Col. LCX 19—Cecilia (Refice) L’Annuncio: 
Claudia Muzio (V). 

H.M.V. DB3067—Cherry Duet (L’Amico Fritz, 
Mascagni): Schipa and Favero. 

H.M.V. DB1150—Duets from Gioconda (Pon- 
chielli) and Pechéurs des Perles (Bizet): Gigli 
and De Luca. 

Col. LX550—Love Duet from Otello (Verdi :) 
Muzio and Merli (June deletion). 
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H.M.V. DB1517— Willow Song and Ave Maria 
from Otello: Rethberg (V). 

Col. GOQX10118—Duet from Andrea Chenier: 
Marini and Bruna Rasa. 

H.M.V. C1486—Duet from Rigoletto (Verdi) : 
Pagliughi and Piazza. 

H.M.V.. DA1133—Duets from La Traviata 
(Verdi) : Galli-Curci and Schipa. 

Parl. E11373—Mephisto’s Serenade (Faust) and 
Air to Palermo (Sicilian Vespers) : Pasero (V). 

H.M.V. DK120—Trio from William Tell 
(Rossini): Martinelli, De Luca, Mar- 
dones (V). 

H.M.V. DB1387—Una furtiva lagrima (L’Elisis 
d’Amore, Donizetti) : Schipa (V). 

H.M.V. DB1050—Duet from Forza del Destino: 
Gigli and De Luca. 

H.M.V. DB2124—Finale from Rigoletto: Dal 
Monte and Montesanto (V). 

H.M.V. C2215—Drinking Song from Traviata: 
Ziliani and Rozsa. 

Parl. RO20229—Deh! vieni from Marriage of 
Figaro: Lotte Lehmann. 

H.M.V. DB1275—Pace, pace, mio dio, from 
Forza del Destino: Ponselle. 

Decca ee Srom Lohengrin: Volker 
and Muller. 

H.M.V. EG2323—Arias from Marriage of Figaro: 
Fassbander (baritone). 

H.M.V. DA1372—La donna é mobile (Rigoletto) : 
Gigli (V). 

H.M.V. DB1355—Jo son Titania 
Thomas) : Galli-Curci (V). 

H.M.V. DB1229—Duets from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor: Gigli and Pinza (V). 

H.M.V. DB531—Ah! Fors’ é lui, from Traviata : 
Tetrazzini (V). 

H.M.V. DM126—Trio from I Lombardi and 
Samson and Delilah: Caruso, Alda or Homer, 
Journet. 

H.M.V. DB1318—Io son Titania (Mignon) : 
Dal Monte (V). 

Decca CA8057—Barcarolle from Tales of Hoff- 
man: Concerted (V). 

Decca PO5002—Luring Gold from Gipsy Baron : 
(Strauss): Vélker, Kochhann, Bassth. 

Col DXg2— Waltz from Faust : Concerted (V). 

Col. LX385—Duet from Samson and Delilah: 
Cernay and Thill (V). 

Parl. E11153—Aria from Manon Lescaut (Puc- 
cini) : Seinemeyer. 

Col. DB2052—Aria from Gianni Schicchi (Puc- 
cini) : Hammond. 

H.M.V. DA1216—Arias from Manon (Massenet) 
and Pécheurs des Perles: Gigli (V). 

Parl. R20444—Arias from Don Giovanni (Mozart) 
Tauber. 

H.M.V. DA1218—Arias from Zauberfléte and Il 
Seraglio (Mozart) : Kipnis. 

Parl. R2o0269g—Arias from Turandot (Puccini) : 
Kiepura (V). 

Decca CA8024—Ombra mai fu (Xerxes, Han- 
del) : Schlusnus (V). 

Col. LX729—Prize Song (Meistersinger) and 
Lohengrin’s Narrative (Wagner): Kullman. 
H.M.V. DA1161—Duets from Rigoletto and 
Don Pasquale (Donizetti): Galli-Curci and 

Schipa. 

H.M.V. DB31 58—Vesti la Giubba ‘(Pagliacci) : 
Gigli (V). 

DQ102— Quartet 
Concerted (V). 

Col. 9880—Arias from Don Giovanni: 
Nash (V). 

Col. DX302—Miserere from Trovatore and Rigo- 
letto Quartet: Nash, Licette, Noble, Brunskill. 

H.M.V. DB3864—Love Duet from Madame 
Butterfly (Puccini) : Dal Monte and Gigli (V). 


(Mignon, 


and Sextet from Rigoletto: 
Heddle 
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H.M.V. DB1551—Arias from Zauberflite and 
Figaro: Kipnis. 


Col. DX97— Quartets from Faust : 
Brunskill, Easton. 

H.M.V. DA844—Arias from Figaro : 
Schumann (V). 

H.M.V. C2824—Arias “ai Butterfly and Bohéme 
(Puccini): Cross (V 

H.M.V. ea from Traviata: 
Curci and De Luca (V). 

Col. 9228—Arias from Zauberflite: Heddle Nash. 

H.M.V. C1978—Duet from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni) : Sanzio and Breviario. 

—— 1’ 792—Dream Song from Manon: 


Nash, Licette, 


Elizabeth 


Galli- 


Tino 


Parl. Ent 324—Io son Titania from Mignon: 
Pagliughi (V). 

Decca CA81 58—Che Gelida Manina from Bohéme : 
Lugo (V). 

H.M.V. C2532—Aria and duet from Don Pas- 
quale: Schipa and Saraceni. 

Decca LY6014—Extracts from Servant Turned 
Mistress (Pergolesi): Gatineau, Serrano, 
etc. (M) 

Parl. R20085—Waltz Scene from “Fledermaus : 


Tauber, etc. 
ep p giemacaey from Pagliacci : Tauber 


H.M.V. DBigo1—Una furtiva lagrima from 
L’Elisir d’Amore: Gigli (V). 

H.M.V. DA1372—E lucevan le stelle from Tosca : 
Gigli. 

H.M.V. DQ1ioo—Sextet from Lucia and Bella 
Jiglia dell’ amore from Rigoletto : Concerted (V). 

H.M.V. E545—Arias from Fledermaus: E. 
Schumann. 


H.M.V. C3141—Largo al factotum from Barber 
of Seville: Dennis Noble (V). 

Decca CA8198—Trio from Zauberflite: 
certed. 

H.M.V. DB3049—Che gelida manina from 
Bohéme: Bjérling (V) 
Parl. E11361—Choruses from Tannhduser and the 
Flying Dutchman: Berlin State Chorus (V). 
H.M.V. DB1538—Arias from Bohéme and Faust : 
Gigli (V). 

H.M.V. DA1548—Arias from Rigoletto and 
Tosca: -Bjérling (V). 

H.M.V. C3086— Quartets from Rigelette and 
Faust: Concerted. 

eee C3053—Duets from Bohéme and Trova- 

: Booth and Cross. 

H. MV. DB4595— Willow Song and Ave Maria 
from Otello: Lemnitz (V). 

H.M.V. DB2304—Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci : 
Gigli (V). 

H.M.V. C2047—Aria from Samson and Delilah: 
Marian Anderson (V). 

H.M.V. DBg81—Arias from Madame Butterfly 
and Otello: Sheridan (V). 

H.M.V. DB1499—Arias "tin Gioconda and 
Cavalleria Rusticana: Gigli (V). 

H.M.V. DBg88—Arias from Bohéme and Lohen- 
grin: Sheridan (V). 

H.M.V. DA874—Arias from Barber of Seville: 
Schipa (V). 

Decca SKBo2050—Excerpts from Lohengrin: 
Concerted (V). 

H.M.V. DB1477—Aria from Etoile du Nord 
(Meyerbeer) : Galli-Curci. 

H,.M.V. DB3448-60o—Complete recording of 
Bohéme : ehali, Albanese, etc. 

H.M.V. D1723-4—Love Duet from Tristan and 
Isolde: Melchior and Leider. 

H.M.V. (C3309—Prize Song from Meister- 
singer: Booth (V). 

H.M.V. DB2g14—Aria from L’Arlesiana: Gigli 


(V). 
H.M.V. D2088—Aria from Simon Boccanegra: 
Kipnis (V). 


con- 


- 
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CONCERTOS 


Without doubt, other readers of The Gramophone were as interested as I 
was by Mr. Alan Grant’s article ‘““Readers’ Choice in Concertos, February, 
1942—March, 1944,” in last month’s issue—not least, perhaps, by his remark 
“There are some surprising omissions—and inclusions !—but the general 


inference must be that this type of music is most popular of all in present-day 


collections.” 


Mr. Grant’s review leads me to believe that the following list of miniature 


scores will be found useful. It includes all of the concertos voted for (other 


than those not published in miniature), and incidentally represents a very 


pretty library of music in one particular form. We shall be delighted to 


supply any—or all—of them. FRED SMITH. 


BACH 
Piano Concerto in D min. 3/- 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 2/6 
Concerti Nos. 2&3. 2/- each 
Concerti Nos. 4&5. 2/6 each 
Concerto No. 6. 2/- 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano Concerti Nos. 1 to 5. ’  ‘5/- each 
Violin Concerto D maj, Op. 61. 3/6 


BRAHMS 
Piano Concerto No. 2, B flat maj., Op. 83. 7/6 
Violin Concerto, D maj., Op. 77. 5/- 


BLISS 
Piano Concerto. 18/6 
(Piano Solo with Orchestra, arr. for second 
piano) 
ELGAR : 
Violin Concerto in B min., Op. 61. 9/3 
DVORAK . 
Violoncello Concerto. 6/- 
GRIEG 
Piano Concerto, A min., Op. 16. 


HANDEL 
Concerti Grossi Nos. 1 to 12. 1/9 each 


MOZART 
Piano Concerto, G major (K453). 3/6 
Piano Concerto, A major (K488). 3/6 
Violin Concerto, G major (K216). 3/6 
Violin Concerto, D major (K218). 3/6 


MENDELSSOHN 
Violin Concerto, E min., Op. 64. 3/6 


SCHUMANN 
Piano Concerto, A min., Op. 54. 6/- 


RACHMANINOFF 
Second Piano Concerto, Op. 18. 
Third Piano Concerto, Op. 30 


SIBELIUS 
Violin Concerto, D min., Op. 47. 


TSCHAIKOVSKY — 
Piano Concerto, No.1, B flat min., Op. 23. 6/- 


WILLIAM WALTON 
Viola Concerto. 4|- 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 10/6 


5/- 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK. LTD. 42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD 1171 
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CARROLL GIBBONS 
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Good night Darling - — - —Heni«. 
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THE RECORDING OF “TOSCA” 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


T= first complete recording of ‘ Tosca ’ 
was by the acoustic. process and was 
carried out in Milan and issued in 1921. 
The ‘ Tosca’ was Valentine Bartolomesi, 
the ‘ Mario’ was Attilio Salvaneschi and 
the ‘ Scarpio’ Adolfo Pacini, all young but 
good artistes chosen by our Maestro Carlo 
Sabajno who had a flair for picking future 
winners. The records were for popular sale 
in Italy and met with great success. The 
second complete recording of this opera 
was by the new electrical process and was 
carried out in 1930. This time the artistes 
were all of the first rank, although the 
records were popular priced. The beautiful 
Carmen Melis, then the toast of Italy, was 
the ‘Tosca,’ ‘Cavaradossi’ was the youthful 
and good looking Piero Pauli, who had only 
a meteoric career, the reason for which I 
could never understand because I thought 
he had great promise. ‘ Scarpia’ was a 
truly great actor and singer, the rugged 
Apollo Granforte. His success on our 
records had brought him to the notice of 
the outside world and led to Covent Garden 
contracts. In 1924 by becoming a member 
of the Dame Nellie Melba Opera Company, 
which also included Toti Dal Monte, he 
became the most esteemed opera baritone 
in Australia of that period. But with such a 
tenor as Gigli under contract, whose voice 
and acting were so ideally suitable for the 
role of Cavaradossi, it would be the height 
of folly not to re-make the whole opera with 
Gigli and a cast equally important and to 
issue them in the highest category of records. 

This programme was then decided upon 
for the spring of 1938. It would probably 
cost £2,000 and because of the political 
unrest it was a risky undertaking. However, 
with the great success of “‘ Pagliacci” and 
“La Bohéme,” both recorded complete 
and with Gigli, we were encouraged to take 
the risk. The great difficulty was to find 
the time and place in the tenor’s full time- 
table to fit in the nine or ten sessions 
required to record the twenty-eight sides 
comprising the complete work. Gigli was 
in his forty-eighth year (the age at which 
Caruso died) and he was crowding in as 
many profitable concerts, operas and films 
as he could, to make hay while the sun 
shone and to pile up his banking account. 
He had a contract with the impresario Max 
Weber for one hundred engagements at 
£400. each during a period of twelve 
months and such odd jobs as making 
gramophone records and films had to be 
squeezed in-when and where it could be 
managed. His diary called for eight per- 
formances of “ Aida” in the open air 
theatre of the “Terme di Caracalla” in 
Rome during July. It was not easy to sing 
in this vast arena and it might reflect on the 
records. These gigantic ruins, where 
formerly 5,000 Romans could bathe daily, 
were converted into a vast open air theatre 
by erecting a raised proscenium amidst the 
rubble of granite columns and arches of a 


breadth and depth to hold an army and 
before which sloping banks of seats radiated 
sufficient to accommodate an audience of 
twenty thousand people in comfort. The 
prices of seats ranged from 1s. to as. 6d.; 
thus they could afford an extravagant pro- 
duction with a Gigli as ‘ Radamez,’ 
Caniglia as ‘Aida’ and Cattaneo as 
‘Amneris.’ There would be 290 in the 
orchestra, 200 choristers, 1,000 supers and 
in the grand procession of the second Act 
horses, elephants and a big brass band 
thrown in. A pleasant way to spend hot 
July evenings in Rome, of which I took full 
advantage. 

Between these performances Gigli fitted 
in the recording of our “ Tosca.” Our 
Chef d’orchestre was the youthful De 
Fabritis, whom I engaged not only because 
he was good and practical but because he 
had a pull with the Mayor of Rome who 
alone could grant us permission to use the 
Theatre Reale and its staff for a recording 
studio. The Reale was noted for its good 
acoustics and luckily for us it was closed for 
the summer. A condition was a time limit 
of seven days to complete the opera. The 
stage was nearly as vast as the Scala or the 
Carlo Felice in Genoa and in a large 
dressing room we set up our recording 
machine and began tests for improving the 
acoustics by letting down the various drops. 
While we were working my old friends 
Vincenzo Bellezza and Tullio Serafin, both 
conductors attached to the Reale, looked in 
on us curious to learn how the Gramophone 
Company could be recording in their opera 
house without making use of them. I could 
not tell them that their young colleague 
was able to bring about the use of the house 
which alone made the recording possible. 

Iva Paceti, who had that spring sung 
‘ Tosca’ at Covent Garden and Armando 
Borgioli the ‘ Scarpia,’ as well as all the 
others were engaged before Charlie Gregory, 
the chief recorder, and I left Victoria for 
Rome on what was to be our last continental 
trip for God knows how long. We put up 
at the excellent Hotel Flora adjoining the 
Giardino Borghese and found it still good 
but deserted by the usual hosts of American 
and British tourists, whose absence indi- 
cated the increasing tension and unrest 
settling over Europe. I now had to prepare 
the time-table of sessions to fit in with the 
performances at Bagni di Caracalla, since 
orchestra, chorus and principals were all 
employed there. Then Gregory checked up 
on the placing of the microphones in 
relation to the orchestra and chorus and 
after that we were ready. Although the 
heat in Rome during this month is very 
great we found working in the vast spaces 
of that stage quite comfortable. 

The recording went along smoothly until 
the beginning of the third session when 
Paceti collapsed. The theatre doctor was 
called and said she needed at least three 
days’ complete rest. With the time limit half 
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Beniamino Gigli with Maria Caniglia 

gone we were forced to call in another 
soprano. We knew that Maria Caniglia 
had the previous evening fimshed her 
contract at the Therme and would leave 
that night for her next engagement in 
Palermo. Would she help us out and save 
the situation ? Gigli and I left the chorus 
and orchestra sitting there waiting and 
hurried round the corner to Maria’s hotel. 
The porter phoned her room. Yes, she 
was there. Gigli said ‘‘ Let me speak to 
her per favoure. Is that you, Maria ? Come 
down quickly there is an urgent matter I 
want to discuss with you.” After a few 
minutes she appeared. “Is the house on 
fire?...I was just sleeping—dreaming 
of something pleasant.”  ‘“ Well,” said 
Gigli, “this is your dream come true. 
Gaisberg is in trouble and wants you to 
help him out. We are in the middle of 
recording ‘Tosca’ and Paceti has _ col- 
lapsed. The chorus and orchestra are 
waiting and I want you to come right now 
and sing the role.” ‘‘ What, right now ? I 
am still half asleep and haven’t sung the 
part for months.” By that time we had her 
in a taxi and before she could say “ Well, 
after all this is my dream come true, to 
sing a complete opera with you, Ben- 
iamino,” she was in front of the microphone. 
Less than an hour from the collapse of 
Paceti, Charlie Gregory gave the signal to 
start the recording from the entrance of 
‘Tosca’ in the first Act. Maria’s fresh 
young voice was equal to every demand she 
made upon it and continued so for four 
sessions in two days ; she arrived by plane 
at Palermo in time for her engagement 
there. She was then about thirty-two, at 
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the top of her form and perhaps Italy’s 
finest dramatic soprano. She has since 
married and I hope happily, because she 
was a fine singer and a good soul. 

Armando Borgioli proved an excellent 
‘ Scarpia’ vocally but I doubt if the late 
Mariano Stabile will be surpassed as an 
actor in this role. Toscanini had a high 
regard for his intelligence, personally pre- 
paring him in the role of ‘ Falstaff’ for 
his La Scala production of that opera and 
then engaging him for the Salzburg Festi- 
vals in the same role. Indeed as ‘ Falstaff’ 
he remained unchallenged up to his death 
last year in Italy, in an air raid. I heard of 
this from Signor Gennaro only a short 
while ago with a pang of regret, for we were 
good freiends even though I never recorded 
him. He was a sensible artist and realised 
that his rough voice, effective though it was 
on the stage, had little.charm on records. 
Armando Borgioli was more of a singing 
‘ Scarpia’ and his fine quality voice gives 
his records a musical charm. Throughout 
the recording his pretty young wife was 
keenly on the alert to see that her husband 
was given fair treatment in the concerted 
numbers. She would listen intelligently to 
the play-backs and check up on his intona- 
tion and phrasing, which she discussed with 
him with all the authority of a maestro. 
Those wives of opera singers are true help- 
mates and earn their keep. All important 
is the courage and self-confidence they 
inspire. They are a single-minded claque 
and audience all in one. They are a tonic 
of priceless value to their mates. The same 
applies to husbands of singers. 

This was the last time I recorded Gigli 
Although every fourth evening he was at 
the open air performance, his voice was as 
full and fresh as ever and by his jolly good 
nature one sensed he was in a hundred 
per cent. vocal form ; the machinery was 
working well and would for another seven 
years, which would bring him to fifty-five 
years of age, the age when it is only normal 
to expect steady diminution each year. 
Gigli was twenty-eight years of age (spring 
1918), when I first recorded him in Milan. 
He was in the uniform of a private and 
came up especially from Rieti where he 
was in training, to make those first records. 
When he recorded ‘ Tosca’ he was forty- 
eight and his appearance had changed 
little. Keeping down his weight for his film 
work had a lot to do with this, I believe, 
because although I was frequently a guest 
at his table laden with good things to eat, 
he always sat with a sad smile on his face 
and kept to his strict diet. I have found him 
at all times equable but friendly, with an 
air of sadness as of disillusionment. He was 
a good business man and obtained full 
market value for his wares. The good 
managers even so earned money through 
him. I know dear, voiceless Max Weber, 
who with a brilliant stroke tied him up for 
one hundred appearances per year at £400 
each, yet made a good thing out of it by 
hiring big halls, charging moderate prices 
for seats, and intensive publicizing of the 
artiste. Gigli was unique in that he seemed 
always to be in healthy voice and could 
stand up to a steady average of fifteen 
concerts a month throughout the year. He 
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never took a holiday—he didn’t believe in 
them. Instead, every August he gave at his 
personal responsibility and for charity, a 
season of opera in his native town of 
Recanati (a small popular seaside town 
half-way between Pescara and Ancona at 
the foot of the Apennines). As a boy of 
twelve he had played saxophone in the 
town band and treasured his two lire split 
up after each engagement as his share of the 
fee. Later on the band became an orchestra 
and he contributed Lr. 100,000 each year 
to its support and employed it also for his 
August ‘ Stagione ”’. In return they 
honoured him by changing its name to the 
** Beniamino Gigli Band.” 


Gigli’s story runs like the film scenario of 
** A Home Town Boy makes Good.” He 
often told me the story. His father was a 
shoemaker who travelled with his cart from 
village to village repairing shoes. Beni- 
amino was the youngest of six children and 
was born in the small town of Recanati 
where the parents lived. His early life 
centred around the big church San Flaviano 
and its choir school then in charge of the 
organist Lazzarini, whose excellent training 
kept the choir busy and made it famous in 
that part of Italy. As a boy he had the 
voice of a girl and its soprano quality 
quickly became known to all. When 
Beniamino finished school there wasn’t 
enough money to allow him to pursue 
singing as a career and, as usual, his parents 
had little faith in music as a profession. He 
was first apprenticed to a carpenter, then to 
a tailor and finally to an apothecary. One 
day (he must have have been fifteen and 
just before his voice changed) a Students 
Society called on him to substitute for_the 
soprano who had suddenly been taken ill 
at one of their amateur shows. The part 
was ‘Angelica’ in the operatta “‘ The 
Flight of Angelica.” Gigli asked the dele- 
gation why they did not call one of the 
young society ladies of the town and why 
they expected him to take a girl’s part. 
They replied they had heard him sing in 
San Flaviano Choir and that none of the 
available young ladies were capable of 
assuming the role at short notice. His 
mother demurred but eventually per- 
mitted him to oblige the young students. 
They dressed him in corsets, skirts and 
bonnet and he tripped on to the stage 
carrying a small parasol. He played the 
role of ‘ Angelica’ with such success that 
he was the talk of Recanati and, what is 
better, he himself was encouraged to cast 
aside all his experiments at learning a trade 
and boldly decided to go to Rome. His 
parents now supported the idea and 
Lazzarini supplied him with advice and 
letters of introduction. 


His idea was to apply at the Scuola Can- 
torum in the strength of his activities in the 
Church Choir of Recanati. But he was 
sixteen years of age and they told him that 
fifteen years was the age limit and he was 
therefore ineligible for that reason. With 
sixteen lire in his pocket he decided not to 
return home. This was the hardest period 
of his life. A brother, studying at an art 
school to be a sculptor, and with whom I 
talked later in Gigli’s home, told me this 
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story about their life in Rome. They pooled 
their resources, living in a small room and 
cooking their own food. Gigli worked long 
hours in an apothecary’s shop, earning 
hardly enough to support life. 


One day he heard that the celebrated 
Academy of Saint Cecilia had a vacancy for 
a pupil.* He applied and out of many 
applicants he was chosen. There the course 
of training lasted six years and during this 
time Gigli taking up the story, said “I sang 
frequently at all kinds of functions and had 
occasion to hear much good music. My 
greatest chance came when in 1914 I 
carried off the victor’s wreath at Palma 
from three dozen tenors who competed at a 
singing competition. This resulted in agents, 
directors and conductors showering con- 
tracts and offers on me. My position was 
made and I have never looked back. The 
date was October 15th, 1914, I was twenty- 
four years of age, the town was Rovigo 
the opera Ponchielli’s ‘‘ La Gioconda” 
when I made my first serious appearance 
in opera. Four years’ experience in pro- 
vincial theatres followed before I considered 
myself ripe for the Scala, Milan. 

** In 1920 while Caruso was gravely ill in 
New York, I appeared in Boito’s ‘‘ Mefisto- 
fele’? at the Metropolitan and sang 
steadily there as their first tenor until the 
crisis in 1933, when I did not see eye to 
eye with the Metropolitan Opera Manage- 
ment who asked me to accept half the fees 
stipulated by their contract. At the time 
there was a great cry raised in the Press at 
my action in throwing up my contract when 
most of my colleagues had agreed to accept 
the reduced fees. My artist friends and 
countrymen also joined the hue and cry 
but I stuck to my guns and sailed for Europe, 
where I had received concert and opera 
engagements to fill up my time solidly for 
ten years. At that time I was forty-two 
years of age and as every singer knows the 
next few remaining years represent the 
golden age of any artist’s artistic and 
profitable life. I was duty bound to myself 
and family to make hay while the sun 
shone. Most of the artists who accepted the 
Metropolitan offer threw good money after 
bad in attempting to right their position 
and returned to Europe bankrupt.” In 
spite of his detractors I think he is a fine 
character and that I am not alone in my 
opinion is shown by his standing as a 
farmer and employer. Two thousand con- 
tadini work his fields and are well paid and 
contented. When a property comes on the 
market the peasants come to him and beg 
him to buy it knowing they will be well 
looked after. , 

There remained two or three operas like 
for instance Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, Marta in all of which he excelled and 
which are rich in beautiful music I would 
have liked to record with a Gigli in his 
prime. The war still continues and: he is 
now in his fifty-fifth year. I am afraid his 
book of important recordings is closed. 





* The Accademia Pontifica S. Cecilia established in 
1566 by Pope Pius V was open only to professional 
musicians, choir masters, organists and singers 
who paid a small nominal fee and contributed their 
services when required a few times a year, but 
were otherwise liberally assisted. 
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CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


A NOTE FROM LT. VISCOUNT LASCELLES 


THE following is a list of recent Italian record- 

ings, most of which I think will be new to 
your readers. I have heard a few of them— 
notably those by Gigli and Malipiero—and they 
seem to be reasonably well recorded, though the 
actual shellac is not of very good quality. The 
complete “‘ Cavalleria ” is extraordinarily good; 
Mascagni’s conducting makes the whole differ- 
ence to this well-worn score, and orchestra 
and chorus are quite admirable. Gigli is good, 
but Becchi entirely dominates the scene in his 
few opportunities. Bruna Rasa I imagine to be 
a better actress than singer by now, and her 
voice is rather worn, though the singing is 
dramatic enough. 

Of Gigli’s others, the two from ‘“ Manon 
Lescaut” are beautifully done, the “ Ah, 
Manon, mi tradisce ” especially so.. His “‘ Amor 
ti vieta”” and the “ Maristella ” aria are also 
very good indeed. The “ Carmen” duet with 
his daughter (DA5416)—I am told she has sung 
in opera with him in the North—is tolerable, 
but his over-emotion hardly compensates for her 
lack of it, though she has a pleasant enough 
small voice. The Malipieros (H.M.V.) are 
better sung than his English Parlophones, which 
must have been made some 6 or 7 years ago. 

The only Becchi I have heard—apart from 
the “ Cavalleria ”—shows a magnificent voice 
of the Amato type, and it looks as though a 
really fine Italian baritone has appeared at last. 
One wishes he had been chosen instead of 
Tagliabue for the complete “ Forza” as his 
broadcast “Carlo” was a very fine one. 
Lauri-Volpi’s voice has hardened a lot, but 
the power is still there (I have not heard the 
** Otello ” records but should think the ‘‘ Love 
Duet” likely to be the least successful: the 
others ought to be pretty good). 

The ‘ Cetra”’ list is a long and. varied one, 
and there are some interesting sounding new 
works by La Rosa Parodi, etc. I have only put 
down the best sounding things, but there are a 
quantity of more conventional titles by Olivero, 
Augusto Ferrauto, Tagliabue, Neroni, Cona- 
detti, and some new singers. Ferrauto, by the 
way, is the only gramophone celebrity singing 
in Southern Italy. His “‘ Pagliacci” at the San 
Carlo in Naples was very fine, and I believe his 
Rhadames earlier on was also good. Giovanni 
Chiaia, who made a few old Columbias, is also 
in the South, but has not so far appeared in 
Naples, though I met him in the H.M.V. shop, 
where he played me his “‘ Flower Song,” sur- 
rounded by iring cronies, mostly broken- 
down tenors and baritones, who joined in at the 
appropriate moments and effectively prevented 
some Americans from substituting a jazz record 
before José’s final avowal of love! In the 
H.M.V. shop, records cost 6s. and 4s. (!'!!) but 
this is a controlled price, and most records are 
now black market and selling at double the 
fixed prices. 


CETRA 

$S1001-8—Tassinari, Stignani, Tagliavini, Tajo, with 
Orch. and Cho. of E.1.A.R.,cond. Victor de Sabata— 
Mozart: Requiem, K626. 

CB20150—Cigna and Cloé Elmo (M-s): Gioconda- 
L’amo come il f r Adriana Lecouvreur—Io son 
sue per j ampere ¢ igna solo). 

CB201 igna and Elmo: Aida-Fu la sorte and E 
mentire speri ancora ? 

abriella Gatti (Sop.): Arianna (Monte- 
verdi)—Lamento. 

€B20289—Gabriella Gatti (Sop.): Oberon—Piangi mio 
cuor; Nozze di Figaro—Porgi amor. 

€B20199—NMalipiero: Mefistofele—Giunto sul passo; 
Boheme—Che gelida manina. 

€B20213—Malipiero: Mefistofele—Giunto sul passo; 


areata donna e mobile and Questa o quella. 
Masini: Adriana wreur—La dolcissima 
‘anima ho 


effigie; L’ stanca. 
CB201 Masini: Aida-Céleste Aida and Gioconda- 


Cielo e mar. 


TI7010—Masini: Andrea Chenier-Come un bel di an@ 
Si, fui soldato. 
20296—Pagliughi Falstaff—Sul fil d’un  soffio 


etesio; Il Re (Giordano)—O colombello sposanti. 
287—Pagliughi: I1 Guarany—O Come e bello il 
ciel (2 pts.). ; 
CB20207—Pampaniri: Aida—Ritorna vincitor (2 pts.) 
CB20157—vampanini: Iris—Un di ero piccina ; Manon 
Lescaut—Sola, perduta, abbandonata. 
20284—Pampanini: Lohengrin—Song to breezes 
and Schubert-Ave Maria: 
ms ~Mippmmoeas Carmen—Sevillana and Card 


ng. 

CB20158—Pederzini: Cav.—Voi lo sapete and N. di 
Figaro—Voi che sapete. 

CB20295—Pederzini : L’Italianain Algieri—Cruda sorte, 
amor tiranno; Per lui che adoro. 

CB20147—Pederzini: Risurrezione (Alfano)—Dio pie- 
toso; L’Arlesiana—Esser madre e un inferno. 

CC2214—Maria Pedrini (Sop.): Aida—O cieli azzuri; 
Norma—Casta Diva. 

CC2151—Maria Pedrini (Sop.) : Forza-Pace mio dio and 
Trovatore-Tacea la Notte. 

CC2202—Maria Pedrini (Sop.) : Trovatore—D’amorsul’ 


ali rosee ; lielmo Tell—Selva opaca. 
1—Maria drini (Sop.): Otello—Salce and 
Ave Maria. 


CB20297—Stignani : 
Orfeo-Che faro. 

CB20171—Stignani: Amico Fritz—Laceri 
Mignon—Non conosci il bel suol ? 

CB20226—Stignani : Balloin Maschera—Re dell’abisso ; 


Alceste—Divinita infernal and 


miseri; 


Semiramide—Ah, quel giorno ogno rammento. 
CB20278—Stignani : m Carlos—O don fatale and 
Trovatore—Stride la vampa. 
202—Stignani: Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo 


cepete ; Gioconda—A te questo rosario. 
CB20197—Tagliavini: L’Amico Fritz—Cherry Duet 
(with Magda Olivero). 


CB20146—Tagliavini: L’Amico Fritz—Ed anche 
Beppe amo; I Lombardi (Verdi)—La mia letizia 
infondere. 


CB20141—Tagliavini: Boheme—Che gelida manina ; 
L’Arlesiana—Lamento di Federico. 
CB20205—Tagliavini: L’Elisir d’Amore—Una furtiva 
lagrima; Rigoletto—Parmi veder le lagrime. 
CB20203—Tagliavini: I Quattro Rusteghi (Wolf- 
Ferrari)—Lucreta e un bel nome; L’Arlesiana— 
Lamento di Federico. ‘ F 
CB20142—Tagliavini: Sonnambula—Prendi, 1’anel ti 
dono; Falstaff—Dal labbro il canto. ; 
CB20170—Tagliavini: Tosca-Recondita armonia and 
E lucevan le stelle. Fut 
CB20167—Tassinari: L’Amico Fritz-Son pochifiori and 
Non mi resta. ° 
CB20104-121—La Forza del Destino (Verdi) complete. 
With Dominici (Marchese di Calatrava); Caniglia 


(Leonora); Tagliabue- (Don Carlo); Masini 
(Alvaro); Stignani (Preziosilla); Pasero (Padre 
guardiano); Saturno Meletti (Melitone) ; Nessi 
(Trabucco); Dominici (Surgeon); Avogadio 


.ILA.R. Orch. and 


(Curra); Caselli (Un alcade) ; 
i i; Chorus dir. Bruno 


Cho., cond. Gino Mgarinuzzi; 
Erminero, 
(Note.—This amplifies the mention on p. 143, March, 
4 


1944, 
CB20313—Pagliughi: I] Seraglio—Ah, che amando era 
felice ; Oh, che gioia che piacer. 
CC2324—Pedrini: Andrea Chenier—La mamma morta; 
Aida—O cieli azzurri. 
CB20342-3—Luciano Neroni: Walkiire—Wotan’s Fare- 
well (with E.I.A.R. Orch., cond. La Rosa Parodi). 
OR5073-7—Beethoven: Symphony No. 5, Dresden 
Phil. (Van Kempen). 

(Note.—This seems, rather mysteriously, to be a 
repressing of a Polydor issue—67635-95. If so, it 
will be 9 sides with the last blank.) 

CB20316-28—L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni), complete. 


With Pia Tassinari (Suzel); Tagliavini (Fritz 
Kobus); Saturno Meletti (David); Amalia Pini 
(Beppe); Latinuzzi (Hanezo); Giannotti (Fed- 


erico); Abba Bersone (Caterina); E.1.A.R. Orch 
and Chorus, cond. P. Mascagni, chorus dir. Bruno 
Erminero. (Mascagni was just 80 when this was 
published in 1943 !). 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


DA5377—Gigli: Fedora—Amor ti vieta; Maristella 
ae —Io conosco un giardino. 
D igli: Manon scaut—No, pazzo son! 


(with Noto, Baritone); Trovatore—Di quella pira. 
DA5410—Gigli: Forza del Destino—La vita e inferno ; 
O tu che in seno. 
DA5411—Gigli: Manon Lescaut—Ah, Manon, mi 
tradisce; Guardate! pazzo son (with Noto). 
igli: Amarilli (Caccini) and O del mio 
amato ben (Donaudy). 3 
DB5385—Gigli: Marta—M’appari; Gigli and Cloe 
Elmo f -s): Trovatore—Ai nostri monti. : 
D) igli: Andrea Chenier—Improvviso di 
Chenier; L’Arlesiana—Lamento di Federico. 
DB5407—Gigli: Isabeau-Non colombelle and E 
ra la viva creatura. 
i: Isabeau-Non colombelle ; Lodoletta— 
Ha! ritroyarla nella sua capanna. 
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DB5415—Lauri-Volpi: Otello—Niun mi tema; 
mi potevi scagliar (with Basiola). 
DB5416—Lauri-Volpi: Otello—Esultate and Ora e per 


sempre. 

DB5417—Lauri-Volpi: Otello—Love duet (with Canig- 
lia). 2 parts. 

DA5381—Malipiero: Rigoletto—Parmi and 


juesta o quella. 
DAS385 Malipiero : Mefistofel 


sul passo. 

DA —Malipiero: Fedora—Amor ti vieta; Traviata 
—De’ miei bollenti spiriti. 

DB5356—Malipiero: Mignon—Ah non credevi tu and 
Addio Mignon. 

DB5362—Malipiero: Manon—II sogno and Ah, dispar 


vision. 

DB5405—Malipiero: Favorita—Spirto gentil; Werther 
—O natura! (Act 1). 

DA5352—Schipa: Andrea Chenier—Come un bel di; 
Marcella (Giordano)—Dolce notte misteriosa 

DB5358—Lina Aimaro : Traviata—E strano!; Sempre 
libera (with Mercuriali, T). 

DB5359—Lina Aimaro: Rigoletto—Caro nome; Lucia 
di Lammermoor-Ardon gli’ incensi. 

DA5390—Albanese: Turandot—Signore ascolta and 


Dio 


veder 





Dai campi and Giunto 


Death of Liu. 

DA5391—Albanese: Manon Lescaut—In quelle trine 
and a song. 

DB5383—Albanese: Madam Butterfly—Un bel di; 


Adriana Lecouvreur—lIo son l’umile ancilla. 
DB5360—Caniglia: Tosca—Vissid’arte and Trovatore— 
Tacea la notte. 

DB5361—Caniglia: A. Chenier—La mamma morta; 
Forza de] Destino—Pace mio Dio. 
DB5398—Cariglia; Otello—Ave Maria; 

Maschera—Ma dall’arido stelo divulsa. 
DB5404—Caniglia: Balloin Maschera—Morro mi prima 


in grazie; Traviata—E strano. 
DA5406—T. dal Monte and Augusto Beuf (Bass) : Don 
Giovanni—la ci darem and Nozze di Figaro-Crudel. 
DB5396—Dal Monte: Lodeletta—Flammen, per- 
donami; Don Pasquale—Quel guardo il cavalier. 
DA5351—Oltrabella: Mefistofele—Spunta 1’aurora 
pallida; Traviata—Addio del passato. 
DB5382—Oltrabella: Mese Mariano 
Racconta di Carmela (2 parts). 


Ballo in 


(Giordano)— 


DA5385—Pederzini: Carmen—Habanera and Crepus- 
colo triste (Giordano). ‘ 
DA5385—Stignani: Samson and Delila—O aprile 


foriero (2 parts). ; ( 
A5405—Gino Becchi: La Wally—T’amo ben io; 
Trovatore—I1 balen del suo sorriso. 

DB5368—Gino Becchi: Rigoletto—Pari siamo ; Ernani 
—Oh, de’ verd’anni miei. 

DB5369—Gino Becchi: Rigoletto—Cortigiani, vil 
razza; Ballo in Maschera—Eri tu. 

Sved: Macbeth—Pieta, rispetto, amore ; 
Guglielmo Tell—Resta immobile. 

DA5387——A. Sved: Ich grolle nicht and Widmung 
(Schumann). 

DB5399—Augusto Beuf (Bass) : 

jammai m’amo (2 parts). 

DB3960-70—Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) com- 
plete. With Lina Bruna Rasa (Santuzza); Gigli 
(Turiddu) ; Gino Becch* (Alfio); Maria Marcucci 
(Lola); Simionato (Mamma Lucia). La Scala 
Orchestra and Chorus, cond. Mascagni. . 

DB5370-81—Orfeo (Monteverdi) complete. With E. de 
Francheschi, Bar. (Orfeo); E. Lombardi, Ten 
(1st Shepherd) ; G. Manachini, Bar. (2nd Shepherd 
and Apollo) ; A. Marone, Bass (Caronte and Pluto) . 
G. Vivante, Sop. (La Musica and Euridice); V. 
Palombini M-s (Ninfa, Speranza, and Proserpine) ; 
E. Nicolai, M-s (Messaggera). Harpsichord ; Corrad- 
ina Mola; Organ: Alceo Galliera. Chorus dir. V 
Veneziani. Conductor: Ferruccio Calusio. _ 

(Note-—The two works above were recorded in or 
before 1940.) 

DB5423-35—Andrea Chenier (Giordano) complete. 
With B. Gigli (Chenier); Caniglia (Maddalena) ; 
Becchi (Gerard); Simionato (Countess); Palom- 
bini (Madelon) ; Huder (Mulatta) ; Tajo (Roucher); 
Taddei (Fouquier Tinville and Romanziere); Paci 
(Mathieu); Zagonara (L’abate and Un incredibile) ; 
Conti (Maestro di casa and Dumas and Schmidt). 
La Scala Chorus and Orchestra, cond. de Fabritiis. 

DB5447—Tito Gobbi (Bar.): Don Carlos—Per me 
giunto e il dilo morro, malieta in core. 

1B5429—Tito Gobbi (Bar.): Zaza—Buona Zaza and 
Zaza, piccola zingara. 

DAS5430—_Tito Gobbi (Bar.): Don Giovanni—Deh, 
vieni alla finestra; La Fanciulla del West—Minnie 
della mia casa, we : 

DA5416—Gigli and Rina Lorenzelli Gigli (Sop., his 
daughter): Carmen—Micaela—José duet, Act 1 (2 


Don Carlos—Ella 


arts). 
DAS413—Lauri-Volpi: Rigoletto—La donna é mobile ; 
Trovatore—Di quella pira. 
DA5427—Lauri-Volpi: La Fanciulla del West—Ch’ella. 
mi creda; Turandot—Nessun dorma. 
DB5445—Malipiero : Damnation of Faust—A te grazie, 
o crepuscolo; Natura immensa. 
DA5420—Schipa: Werther—Recit. 
DB5397—Favero: Otello—Ave Maria ; 
Flammen, perdonami. 
DA5424—Pederzini: Werther—Va, non e mal se 
piango; La canzone di Fraciscio (Luaidi). 
DB5441—Beechi: Otello-Credo and Barbiere-Largo al 
factotum. 
DA5415—Pasero: Don Giovanni—Madamina (2 parts). 
DB5440—Pasero: Luisa Miller—Il mio sangue, la 
vita darei; Nabucco—Tu sul labbio. 


and O natura. 
Lodoletta— 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent) : A London Overture (Ire- 
land); ; Radetzky March (J. Strauss) 
Columbia DX1155-6 (12 ins., 13s. 3d.). 

London has been celebrated by quite a 
few composers, chiefly, perhaps, in her more 
superficial aspects; apart from specific 
district-pieces in suites of the Eric Coates 
order. I remember Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s London Day by Day, V.W.’s 
symphony (always to me unconvincing, 
Dyson’s capital choral setting of William 
Dunbar’s rhapsody on the city, and of 
course Elgar’s Cockaigne (which I was 
enchanted to find described in a Central 
American paper as about “ the ravages of 
this terrible vice in the suburbs of London.” 
Need I say which terrible vice ? There it is, 
one of the world’s ideal gaffes at last— 
** Overture, Cocaine.” 

Ireland, who will be sixty-five in August, 
wrote this overture in 1936. It is bound 
to remind one a bit of Elgar—all our 
mature and some of our immature men do 
that, when they get romantic. The opening 
is a bit tough, as if the giant were waking 
and stretching. In mid-side the tunefulness 
begins, with a jogging spirit that seems to 
take note of both Walworth and the docks, 
Oxford Street and Hampstead Heath. The 
bit near the end of side 1 seems almost like 
a quotation from Elgar. The trifle of 
sequential treatment here and there recall 
his habit, too. As we might expect in 
Ireland, there is not much sentiment ; but 
a little moodiness on the second half of side 
2 comes broods, perhaps, over a beauty 
spot, and so, pleasantly enough, forms the 
foil for the chirpy if rather undistinguished 
and unoriginal doings that went before and 
are in part repeated on side 3. Most com- 
posers are floored by the subject, I think: 
London is too big to get onto a disc or two, 
and the British patterns of permissible 
patriotic behaviour have long been settled : 
if E.E. does not pop up E.G. does. A cheery 
enough minor piece, then, though there’s 
nothing much of the big Ireland in it. The 
playing is pretty good: not superlative ; 
and the recording strikes me as a trifle 
shrill, though with a likeable tang for the 
touches of orchestral colour which please 
me as well as anything. 

The March is a rather noisy affair, 
without much quality, and is played as a 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


FIRST REVIEWS 


routine job, with little variety of accent. 
Perhaps they were trying to make it sound 
like good old blutwurst days. In the middle 
the hint of a sentimental swagger in the 
music is natty, and one can fancy old bucks 
tripping down the avenues in the days that 
are past for ever. But, like so much of our 
English playing and conducting, this is 
square-toed—more so, perhaps, than the 
hero after whom one presume it was 
called: Count Radetzky, 1766-1858, after 
whom a regiment was named. He was an 
Austrian who became a field marshal, 
known to his troops as “ Father Radetzky,” 
and commanding in the field at the age of 
eighty-three. Tough! Perhaps, then, it is 
best to play it so. W.R.A. 


SONGS 


Webster Booth (tenor): Dennis Noble 
(baritone) with Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (Cameron): °Tis 
The Spring of All Invention and 
Fifteen My Number Is from “* The 
Barber of Seville” (Natalie Mac- 
farren-Rossini). H.M.V. C3398 (12 
ins., 6s. 73d.). 

This is the duet from Act 1 in which 
Figaro suggests to the love-sick Count 
Almavira that he should dress himself up 
as a soldier and feign being drunk: in this 
way he will more easily gain accesss to 
Doctor Bartolo’s house and, above all, to 
his ward, Rosina. Figaro begins the des- 
cription of his shop on the other side of the 
record, “‘ Fifteen My Number is,” and the 
duet ends with the Count singing of the 
love in his heart, Figaro of the money 
chinking in his pocket. Dennis Noble is 
cast to perfection as Figaro and is well 
partnered by Webster Booth. Their florid 
passages are very cleanly done, the orches- 
tral accompaniment is excellent and alto- 
gether this is a delightful recording. The 
stock translation is replaced by one far 
better in every way (Professor Dent’s), but 
I could not hear all of Webster Booth’s 
words. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
The Song of Florian (Gillington- 
Godard). Angels Guard Thee 
(Reilly-Godard). Parlophone RO 
20529 (10 ins., 6s. 73$d.). 

The Chanson d’Estelle, beautifully sung by 
Maggie Teyte last month, is here called, in 
translation, by its more usual title. Not 
only have the words been translated from 
the French but also the music. Instead of a 
light, sparkling wine we are given rather 
dark lager—and not good lager. The 
charming little song is over-recorded and 
sung in far too sophisticated a manner. 
Godard must be sung simply, sincerely, and 
with a delicate art, or not at all. Perhaps 
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some readers will recall the fine flavour of 


‘Marie Tempest’s singing of—if this is the 


right title—Souvenir. The Berceuse de 
Jocelyn needs, again, far more simple and 
tender treatment than Tauber gives it. He 
rocks the cradle too roughly and only 
catches the mood at the very end. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Adolf Busch (violin): Rudolf Serkin 
(piano): Sonata in A minor, Op. 
105 (Schumann). H.M.V. DB3371-2 
(12 ins., 1gs. 10d.). 

Although it was written at a time when 
his mind was beginning to give way under 
the pressure of disease, I cannot find, as 
others have done, much evidence of 
“depressing gloom ’”’ or “ fading power ”’ 
in this sonata. It begins, certainly, in a 
curiously abrupt manner, as if one suddenly 
found oneself in the middle of a conversa- 
tion, and the opening mood is a sad one. 
But if Eusebius is in charge here the rest 
of the Sonata is Florestan. ‘The middle 
movement is full of Schumann’s whimsical 
changes of mood and little humorous 
touches, and there is a fine outburst of 
energy and passion in the last movement. 
The performance is of the finest quality 
and the recording excellent. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Toccata 
(Khatchatourian): Russian Fairy 
Tale, Op. 42, No. 1 (Medtner). 
H.M.V C3397 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 


It is something of an achievement to 
write a new sort of Toccata, but Khatcha- 
tourian has managed to doit. The influence 
of Ravel—to whose music he was much 
attracted at one time—may be apparent, 
but the piece has an original effect. It 
begins in a cloudy, confused sort of way 
and then suddenly there comes a myster- 
ious thrumming, and from this point the 
composer builds up to a passionate melodic 
phrase which occupies attention until the 
close. I found the piece interesting and 
enjoyable, and exceedingly well played. 
The Fairy Tale on the reverse sounds like a 
rather fantastic march: it is not, I think, 
one of the best of his many pieces in this 
form, but I have a feeling it might grow on 
one. The performance is, again, excellent. 


Albert Sammons (violin): Kathleen 
Long (piano): Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, No. 3 (Delius) and 
Sonatine, Op. 137, No. 3, 3rd 
_Movement (Schubert). Decca M 
557-9 (10 ins., 16s. 14d.). 

Delius dictated this Sonata to Eric 
Fenby with great rapidity. He used in it 
odds and ends which dated from the war 
years, Fenby tells us, when concentration 
was impossible ; for the Germans were 
nearing his home in France. But in 1930 
inspiration could flow freely. Delius 
thought the Sonata younger and fresher 
than either of the other two and in some 
respects liked it better. May Harrison, to 
whom the Sonata is dedicated, came out to 
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Grez-sur-Loing to play it to the composer, 
Eric Fenby accompanying, and later on 
Lionel Tertis made a memorable journey 
to the same place to play to Delius his 
arrangement of this sonata for the viola. 
You can read about this in Fenby’s book 
on the composer. 

The slow movement is placed first. The 
opening is entirely characteristic, but the 
second section has a folk-song lilt that 
seems to hark back to Delius’ early days in 
Florida. For the second movement Delius 
chooses a dance measure marked Andante 
Scherzando, which is all the more fascinating 
by reason of its wayward tonality. It is 
offset by a short section in slower time, a 
theme with a Scotch snap in it. The move- 
ment ends with a big climax. 

In the last movement three short, tran- 
quil passages, at the start, in the middle, 
and at the end, are contrasted with some 
very vigorous and passionate music. I 
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suppose there will be persons of a practical 
and logical turn of mind who will find this 
sonata meandering and formless, as they 
find all Delius’ music to be. Being unprac- 
tical and illogical, I can only pity them if 
they are thus shut out from this enchanted 
garden of lovely patterns and sounds. But 
for those who can enjoy a green thought in 
a green shade there is here a feast of delight. 
Albert Sammons has always possessed the 
key to this garden and his playing through- 
out is of the greatest beauty. He under- 
stands perfectly the weaving of the phrases 
and the rhythmic motion of the music. 
Rather surprisingly, if she will forgive my 
saying so, Kathleen Long has surrendered 
to the spell, so that the performance is 
indeed a very good one. Tone and balance 
and recording are all first-rate. 

The reverse side has on it the very 
popular little movement from Schubert’s 
third Sonatina. AR. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Vocal 


Frank Sinatra, whose singing has created 
such a sensation in America, has recorded his 
first disc in this country, which ‘carries two 
numbers from his film ‘‘ Higher and Higher ”— 
I Couldn’t Sleep a Wink Last Night and A Lovely 
Way to Spend an Evening. Sinatra, who has been 
christened ‘‘ Swoonatra”’ by the American 
columnists, is reputed to create considerable 
havoc amongst female hearts with his voice. 
Although I played this record several times, I 
must confess that to a mere male there is no 
sign of the alleged hypnotic power, but only a 
rather pleasant and very softly modulated 
crooner (Columbia DB2141). It was interesting 
to find that Hutch had also recorded the 
former title from the Sinatra film, and I must 
say that this version gave me more pleasure 
than the original. The style is quite different 
but sounds considerably more appealing—as 
though Hutch really had stayed awake all 
night. Backing this up is another comparatively 
new number which Hutch sings with his usual 
quiet charm—One Love (H.M.V. BD1081). 
Turning now to something rather different and 
certainly exhibiting more pep, we find Evelyn 
Dall singing two numbers from her current 
show ‘‘ Something for the Boys.” The first is 
the title song and the second the equally well- 
known Hey, Good-looking. It was, I thought, a 
pity that Miss Dall found it necessary to 
exaggerate to such an extent her fascinating 
American accent, but perhaps in view of the 
fact that this is an all-American production, 
she should be forgiven (Decca F8429). From 
“Girl Crazy” we find Mickie Rooney 
singing Treat Me Rough, which he does with 
considerable effect, backed up by a first-class 
orchestra under George Stoll and including a 
really excellent piano solo. On the other side, 
Mickie is joined by Judy Garland in the duet, 
Could You Use Me? and the answer is that she 
could not, which fact is made abundantly clear 
by the last chorus (Brunswick 03504). Johnny 
Green introduces an old number now revived 
in the film “‘ A Guy Named Joe ”—ZJ’ll Get By, 
which must, I imagine, have been popular 
around ten ago. It suffers nothing from 
revival and is excellently treated, both by 


DANCE 


singer and by Jay Wilbur’s Orchestra. The 
more recent No Love, No Nothing forms the 
coupling and is too well-known to need any 
other comment than that the general arrange- 
ment is sound (Decca F8426). There is a 
strong degree of contrast between the two sides 
of the Andrews Sisters’ current effort. Down 
in the Valley is a rather quiet little number with 
plenty of really close harmony, echo effects, 
and what we have come to recognise as “fi 

background music.” Shoo, Shoo Baby, on the 
other hand, is rather noisy and not, to my 
mind, as good as its companion (Brunswick 
03502). From Monte Rey comes a vocal 
version of last month’s new Beguine, Amor Amor, 
which is, of course, an excellent choice for one 
of his unusual ability. The coupling is a new 
title and a strange one—Poinciana (Song of the 
Tree), and I can only suggest that those in- 
terested hear the record (Columbia FB3o022). 
Don’t Believe Everything You Dream is the title 
of the latest effort from The Ink Spots, and 
much as I enjoyed it the only comment possible 
is that it is just like all the previous records 
from this combination. They have an uncanny 
habit of making even quite different melodies 
sound similar, so individual is their style and so 
striking their technique. To back this up they 
are joined by Ella Fitzgerald in Cow, Cow, 
Boogie which I found rather tiresome, as being 
entirely unsuited to the type of treatment they 
attempt to give it (Brunswick 03503). Further 
vocal efforts which I thought rather dull come 
from Sam Carson who sings McNamara’s Band 
and the Masher and the Monkey. ‘There have been 
several better recordings of the former, and the 
latter, in my opinion, might well have been left 
unrecorded (Regal MR3732). It is always 


By H.S. 


. rather difficult to find anything new to say 


about Vera Lynn. She has made so many 
good discs that any comment becomes mere 
repetition. Her latest titles, both from her film 
“One Exciting Night ” are Just Like Old Times 
and There’s a New World Over the Sky-line 
(Decca F8425). The only absentee from this 
section was Turner Layton, whose record. 
carrying Lilli Marlene and In a Friendly Little 
Harbour did not arrive in time for review 
(Columbia FB3028). 


Dance 

Speaking of Lilli Marlene, this catchy tune 
must be one of the very few good things which 
we have acquired from the enemy as it is, we 
understand, by way of being the most popular 


-number amongst the troops in the Mediter- 


ranean area. Geraldo makes most effective 
use of it, introducing it with a whistling chorus 
in march time. The whole effect is rather that 
of troops on the march, even to the familiar 
“fade out” at the end. The coupling here, 
sung by Len Camber, is Poinciana, already 
mentioned above (Parlophone F2024).. From 
the same band we have J Couldn’t Sleep a Wink 
Last Night and In a Friendly Little Harbour, both 
sung by Johnny Green, and once again I 
couldn’t help’ thinking how well our English 
crooners compare with the stars from the other 
side of the Atlantic (Parlophone F2025). Joe 
Loss has also recorded I Couldn’t Sleep a Wink 
Last Night, together with another rather plain- 
tive foxtrot, now rather old, J Heard You Cried 
Last Night (H.M.V. BD5846). Only one side 
of this band’s second disc arrived for review 
and that carries J’ll Walk Alone, from the new 
film ‘‘ Three Cheers for the Boys.” The missing 
coupling, Jenny, is featured in the Ginger 
Rogers film “ Lady in the Dark” (H.M.V. 
BD5845). Jack Simpson’s Sextette intro- 
duces a degree of novelty in their version of 
Padoucah in the form of a bowed bass solo 
which is effective, interesting, and a good test 
for the bass reproduction of any equipment. 
In Sitting on a Cloud, on the other side, the bass 
player discards his bow and gives us a good 
plucked introduction which, if not exactly a 
novelty, is a sound and solid send-off (Rex 
10203). Ambrose turns Anne Shelton loose 
on the current crazy number, Mairzy Doats and 
Dozy Doats. Whatever one thinks about this, 
there is no doubt that the tune is proving 
extremely popular. It was, however, something 
of a relief to hear the straight singing of George 
Melachrino in For the Want of You, which 
makes up the backing (Decca F8422). This 
same vocalist also makes a considerable con- 
tribution to An Hour Never Passes from the same 
band, and this tune is finding considerable 
favour with the public. The backing, Journey’s 
End, features Anne Shelton, and here again 
this melody must be reckoned as one of the 
current hits (Decca F8421). One of the most 
tuneful current foxtrots, You're the Rainbow, is 
offered by Billy Ternent’s Orchestra, who 
use both Ken Beaumont and Ruth Howard 
to give effect in the vocal chorus. Linked with 
this is Where Are You Now ?—a new slow fox- 
trot (Decca F8423). It Must be jelly ’cos Fam 
Don’t Shake Like That is the somewhat astound- 
ing title of Glenn Miller’s first number, and it 
is a pity that the obviously good orchestration 
and arrangement is marred by coarse and 
strident recording. This also applies to the 
somewhat less flamboyant Rainbow Rhapsody on 
the other side (H.M.V. BD5847). Harry 
Leader’s contribution is noteworthy for the 
fact that he combines good dancing tempo with 
slick orchestration: and the singing of Helen 
Clare. The titles are Sitting on a Cloud and 
The End of a Wonderful Day. Of the two I 
preferred the latter, possibly because I have 
not heard it so often as the former (Regal 
MR3733). The following failed to arrive in 
time for review: Carroll Gibbons— 7enny and 
Pil Get By (Columbia FB3023) ; A Lovely Way 
to Spend an Evening and Goodnight, Darling 
(Columbia FB3024). Victor Silvester—l’ll 
Get By, quickstep, If I Had Only Known, slow 
foxtrot (Columbia FB3025); When You're 
Away, waltz, and A Lovely Way to Spend an. 
Evening, quickstep (Columbia FB3026). Eric 
Winstone—There’s Nothing Like Music and 
Don’t Sweetheart Me (H.M.V. BD5848). 
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Light Music 


I wonder how many people who have seen 
“For Whom the Bell Tolls” remember 
the background music which accompanied the 
film ? Probably many would not have realised 
that apart from the introduction and the finale, 
there was any music at all. Victor Young and 
His Orchestra have here recorded no less 
than six different themes from this film and 
give us the opportunity to listen to them 
without the “distraction” of the film and 
dialogue. The titles which tie up with that 
section of the film in which they were used are 
The Massacre and Love Theme and Pablo’s Gipsy 
Cave (Brunswick 03505) ; The Earth Moved and 
Pilar’s Warning (Brunswick 03506); Maria’s 
Tale of Horror and Roberto’s Farewell (Brunswick 
13507). In contrast to the somewhat sombre 
tone set by this group of records is the gaiety of 
Johnny Dennis’ Novelty e who 
play Skirts, pronounced “ skoits,” which comes 
from the U.S.A.A.F. stage-show of the same 
title, and is, oddly enough, about “ goils.” 
Pocket Full o’ Pennies, on the other side, is of 
course very well known and shows up well 
under the treatment given by this little com- 
bination (Decca F8427). A recording which 
gave me quite a thrill was that of Joe Loss 
and His Orchestra playing Trumpet Impromptu, 
which is recorded on two sides of H.M.V. 
Bg377. Here the lead is taken by Arthur 
Mouncey on trumpet and the whole effect is 
much like “‘ Concerto for Clarinet.” I rather 
imagine that Edgar Jackson will have some- 
thing to say about this recording, so I will 
confine my remarks to the first statement that 
it is an exceptionally pleasant piece of orches- 
tration, exceptionally well recorded. 
Thorburn’s the Organ, the Dance Band 
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and Me present A Little Smile and A Journey to 
a Star. Both the titles and the style of this 
combination are so well-known as to make 
comment entirely superfluous (Parlophone 
F2026). Finally, in this section we have those 
ever-welcome pianists Ivor Moreton and 
Dave Kay playing Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 61, 
which includes such favourites as You're the 
Rainbow, Journey to a Star, Shoo, Shoo Baby and 
others (Parlophone F2023). 


Band 

There is only one recording in this section 
but that an exceptional one; the Band of 
H.M. Grenadier Guards playing what 
is probably the best known Russian melody. 
Cavalry of the Steppes is perhaps better known as 
“Song of the Cossacks,” but whatever the 
title, the tune remains most stirring. There is 
also introduced a small portion of “‘ Land of 
Freedom ” which is equally impressive, if less 
well known. The coupling is the new National 
Anthem of the U.S.S.R. The standard of both 
playing and recording is first-class (Columbia 
DB2143). 


Music While You Work 


Phil Green and His Theatreland Orches- 
tra, ‘“‘ Something for the Boys ”’ Selection (MW243) 
—-five numbers from current West End stage 
success. Ronnie Munroe and Scottish 
Variety Orchestra—Vienna Blood and A 
Thousand and One Nights (MW220)—two 
popular Strauss waltzes. The Royal Navy 
Blue Mariners—Three Little Words, You're 
Driving Me Crazy, The Touch of Your Lips and 
Just One More in (MW187)—four old jazz 
favourites, notable for some excellent piano 
solos. 
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A FORERUNNER OF 
SALON ORCHESTRAS 


The hundredth birthday on May 22nd of 
Miss Miranda Greenhead at Herne Bay recalls 
memories of the Cremona Musical Union or 
Cremona Orchestra which for forty years 
toured London and the provinces incessantly 
and had the cachet of six appearances before 
King Edward VII when Prince of Wales. The 
name Cremona was probably adopted from 
Cremorne Gardens in Chelsea, where the octet 
often gave concerts. For it was an octet made 
up of the sons and daughters of Dr. Greenhead, 
a well-known physician of those days, who had 
them all taught different instruments in child- 
hood and, when financial speculation brought 
disaster on the family, organised them into an 
ensemble and launched them into the musical 
profession. ‘‘ Mlle Miranda,” the last survivor, 
played the flageolet and sang soprano arias, 
dressed in Italian costume. Some of our older 
readers may remember that evening dress was 
worn during the first part of the programme 
and that after the interval the brothers and 
sisters Greenhead reappeared in national 
costumes, Mlle Zara (violin and contralto) 
Old English, M. Charles (viola) Grecian, 
Mlle Marie (cello) Turkish, M. Everard 
(contra-bass and_ buffo-baritone) Russian, 
Mlle Sophie Angeline (flute) Bohemian, Mlle 
Lizzie (piano and soprano) French vivandiére, 
and M. Henri (cornet and buffo-baritone) 
Spanish. 

Homage and congratulations to Miss 
Miranda, who is in good health and a great 
devotee of radio, listening with keen pleasure 
especially to the overtures and selections that 
still flood the air with the ancient perfume of 
her vivid memories. 





BLANCHE MARCHESI 


By Ralph E. Higgins and L. Hevingham Root 
(Australia) 

THE outstanding achievement in the 

* collectors ” field in Australia for 1943 was 
the: remarkable discovery of no less ‘than five 
recordings of the late Blanche Marchesi. Her 
records, made in 1906, may be included 
amongst the rarest of the rare, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the number of but one of her 
seven 1906 recordings was known at the time 
of the publication of the Bauer List in 1937. 

Famous daughter of the most famous singing 
teacher of her day (Mathilde Marchesi) Blanche 
was one of her mother’s most perfect pupils. As 
early as 1882 her vocal and artistic achieve- 
ments were already such as to win the appro- 
bation of Pauline Viardot-Garcia, famous 
younger sister of the even more famous Mme. 
Malibran, and of Manuel Garcia (the younger), 
the last named being the teacher of Mme. 
Mathilde Marchesi herself. Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia was enthusiastic about Blanche’s 
marvellous taste and expression, while both 
Rubinstein and Liszt delighted in listening to 
and accompanying her signing, the latter saying 
to Mme. Mathilde on first hearing Blanche 
sing “‘ Decidedly your daughter is your most 
beautiful work.” 

Recently one of our leading collectors visited 
a “junk shop” and discovered a batch of 
records on the floor. All bore G. & T. labels 
and on turning up the second disc he was 
amazed to see L’Ete (33953) by Marchesi. 
This disc is in almost perfect condition and it 
displays a beautiful lyric soprano voice and a 
brilliant use of coloratura. It will be of interest 
to readers to recollect that a disc of “* L’Ete ” 
was re-recorded and issued by I.R.C.C. in 
America. At the time of the issue of the re- 
recorded disc some years ago this was the 
only Marchesi record of which the number was 
then known. 


The records of this “‘find”—13 in all— 
were of interest, but quite overshadowed by 
the Marchesi. Other artists included Parkina 
Spring (3651), a truly delightful gem, Melba 
Mi lova, Francisco and Black ... and 
the lot cost 5s.!!! 

More recently a Melbourne collector has 
joyfully completed the set of Melba’s March 
1904 (published) records. 

It may be mentioned that the autobiographies 
of both Mathilde and Blanche Marchesi present 
the reader (should he or she be so fortunate as 
to locate a copy—now long out of print) with a 


veritable goldmine of interest and information. 
““Marchesi and Music’’ by Mathilde 
Marchesi. ‘“‘ Singers Pilgrimage ”’ by Blanche 


Marchesi. Eloquent tribute to both. mother 
and daughter has frequently been paid by 
many writers of musical history and biography. 

A few discs further on behold Vissi d’arte 
(53440) coupled with Voi lo sapete (53441) ona 
double-sided G. & T. ese two numbers 
introduce us to Marchesi the dramatic artist. 
The Tosca excerpt (53440) is taken very slowly 
at the commencement in the minor, while the 
opening phrases or the major section are sung 
with lovely floating tones which gradually 
broaden into a gloriously thrilling climax. 
Voi lo sapete (53441 labelled “‘ Santuzza arie ”’) 
is tellingly sung, although the singer does not 
portray the distraught Santuzza as vividly as 
she does the anguished Tosca. Near the bottom 
of the pile of discs was yet another double- 
sided G. & T., Eiapopeia (43755), a most 
attractive little German folk song in which 
lyric artistry is to the fore again. The very 
simplicity of it raises difficulties for the singer 
who surmounts them triumphantly with a 
limpid flow of smooth legato and luscious tone. 
Coupled with this is the Rosebuds Valse (53439), 
which shows us a careful Marchesi, a singer 
who does not enter into the sensational flights of 
a Melba. 


NEW MUSIC 

W.R.A. asks us to say that by inadvertence 
he said, in his review of the excellent collection 
of National Anthems published by British & 
Continental Agencies, Ltd., that Liechtenstein’s 
anthem was not included. It seems that this 
country shares with Switzerland our own 
National Anthem, so the one printing does for 
all three. (W.R.A. has been looking up the 
point in Dr. Scholes’s little book on our song ; 
it seems that about twenty countries have at 
some time or other taken it up: a compliment 
to us, he thinks, rather than to the tune.) 
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Red Nelson—Blues Singer (Am. N.) 

****Crying Mother Blues (Nelson) (Am. Decca 
90597) (February 26, 1936) 

**** Streamline Train (Nelson) (Am. Decca 
90598) (February 26, 1936) 
(Brunswick 03508—5s. 44d.) 

Both these records are real old-time blues 
(Crying Mother in boogie woogie idiom) and as 
true to type, down to earth and naively fas- 
cinating as anyone could want. 

That remark applies equally to the singing 
and the piano playing, which brings me to the 
point that, contrary to the belief of many 
usually well-informed students of jazz, both are 
not by the same person. 

Red Nelson is the singer, but although no 
mention of the fact is made on the labels, his 
accompaniments are the work of one “Cripple 
Clarence ” Lofton. 

I have looked through every American book 
and magazine on jazz that I have, to try to find 
out something about Nelson, but without 
success. 

But only those who have no understanding 
of the peculiar form of Negro folk music known 
as blues will need to hear these records more 
than once to realise that Nelson is the real 
thing—a natural, alternately shouting and 
poignant blues singer, unspoiled by modern 
sophistry, unaffected by the dictates of “‘ com- 
merciality,” and apparently completely im- 
mune from any “ studio complex” or micro- 
phone shyness. 

Much the same may be said of “ Cripple 
Clarence.” 

Particularly. interesting is his performance in 
Streamline Train. Not that it is any better than 
his playing in Crying Mother, but in following 
less closely to the style of any other boogie 
woogie pianist I have ever heard it is so much 
more original. 

For one thing, the bass consists of an uninter- 
rupted sequence of eight single-note quavers 
to he bar. - 

The first impression is that they are all more 
or less equally accentuated ; but soon one 
begins to feel that subtleties of inflection are not 
only flying round all over the place, but are 
so curiously placed that, according to all the 
rules of jazz, that great essential swing (as 
distinct from Swing) ought to be conspicuous 
by its absence. 

But in fact not only is there a superlative sense 
of rhythm, there is also, for all the naivete of 
the music (note the crude intervals and 
monotony of the harmony) an insistence in the 
way it is performed that is irresistible. 

Fortunately I’ve been able to find out much 
more about “ Cripple Clarence” than I was 
able to find out about Red Nelson. 7 

There’s a whole lot about him in the chapter 
on Boogie Woogie by William Russell in that 

atest of all works on Jazz, the American 

k “‘ Jazzmen,” and as it tells of the sur- 
roundi to which Nelson also certainly 
crso. I propose, with full acknowledge- 
ments and due apologies to Mr. Russell, to 
quote extensively from it. 

“In ‘Cripple’ Clarence Lofton,” says 
Russell, “‘ Chicago still has a character as 
picturesque and eccentric as Pine Top [Smith]. 

** An almost savage crudeness and intensity 
more than compensates for what he lacks of 
Pine Top’s subtlety and refinement. 

** Down on South State Street [Chicago], a 
little below 47th, is a saloon, lately known as 
the Big Apple, which might well be called 
‘ Cripple Clarence’s Boogie School.’ 

**. , . some nights there may be seven or 
eight piano players in the joint at one time, and 
occasionally Hr old-timers drop in. 

* There was one night when Jimmy Yancey, 
Meade Lux (Lewis), and Clarence engaged in 
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a cutting session and Clarence came out a poor 
third ; but on other nights he had reversed the 
decision over the same men. 

** No one can complain of Clarence’s Jack of 
variety or versatility. When he really gets going 
he’s a three-ring circus. During one number he 
plays, sings, whistles a chorus, and snaps his 
fingers with the technique of a Spanish dancer 
to give further percussive accompaniment to 
his blues. 

“ |. . Suddenly, in the middle of a number, 
he jumps up, his hands clasped in front of him, 
and walks around the piano stool, and then, 
unexpectedly, out booms a vocal break in a 
bass voice from somewhere. One second later 
he has turned and is back at the keyboard, 
both hands flying at lightning-like pace. 

“©. . Clarence likes to work with a drum- 
mer. One night he had two of them and was 
trying his best to keep at least one sober. 

“Clarence’s joint is no high-class place ; 
beer and sandwiches are five cents, other drinks 
ten. There’s no checkroom ; you park your 
coat and hat on top of the piano, or leave them 
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on, and pull up a chair beside the piano and 
get your ear full of the crudest and most 
honest-to-goodness piano playing you ever 
heard. 

‘** They close up early, about one a.m., and 
then Cripple Clarence is off to make his nightly 
round of South Side spots. 

** Almost immediately he walks in the place 
he takes over the show and is sitting at the 
piano strutting his stuff. Or else he has found a 
girl and is tearing up the dance floor. In spite 
of being lame, he could probably win a ‘ shag’ 
contest. 

“One always has the feeling when he 
sings the blues that he is really moaning 
his own troubles. For he not only sings 
the blues, but lives the blues. ‘Sometimes, if you 
happen to meet him on a street corner, he’ll 
stop you, and with outstretched arms sing his 
latest blues. 

“One night recently he had a brilliant new 
number called ‘ Streamline Train.’ The next 
night ... he couldn’t recall ever having 
played it. A week later he again announced 
‘Streamline Train,” and out came—‘ Cow 
Cow Blues,’ note for nots.” 

Credit for the release of these performances 
goes to Bill Elliott, who selects the titles for the 
Brunswick “ Sepia Series” in which they are 
issued. 

I must add that I hope the enthusiasm I have 
evinced for them will not cause a spate of 
similar records. A little of this sort of music goes 
a very long way, especially in these days when 
there is so much to be crowded into the wartime 
curtailed supplements. 

On the other hand, it is the sort of music 
which one should know for its historical signifi- 
cance, and this disc deserved its release for that 
reason as well as for the fact that both sides are 
such intriguing instances of blues in the raw, 
ripe, rude, and rapturous. 


H.M.V. 


Wingy Manone and His Orchestra (Am. 
* Mixed) 
**** Vfanone Blues (-anone) (V. by Wingy 
Manone) (Am. Bluebird OA023418) 
*** Royal Garden Blues (Clarence and Spencer 
Williams) (Am. Bluebird OA037729) 
(H.M.V. Bg376—5s. 44d.) 
023418—Manone (tpt) with Al Kavich (reeds) ; Brad 
Gowans (imb); Wilder Chase (p) ; Buddy Bennett 
.g) ; Sid Jacobs (5) ; Danny Alvis (ds). May, 23, 1938. 
037729—Manone (pt) with ‘* Buster ’’ Bailey (c/) ; 
“‘Chu Berry’’ (ten); Tee Lanoue (); Danny Banker (2); 
Jules Cassard (b) ; ‘* Cozy ’’ Cole (ds). June 19, 1939. 

These are played at a fastish swing tempo. 

Manone Blues has three vocal choruses. All 
they tell us is that it rained, thundered and 
lightning’d for five days and nights, and that 
when Mr. Manone went to the rock to hide 
his face the rock cried out “this ain’t no 
hidin’ place.” 

All of which may or may not have some 
special significance, but either way it doesn’t 
matter. This is a case of where what is told is 
less important than the way it is told. The whole 
thing is typical blues verse of the more carefree 
kind, and the way Wingy sings it shows at once 
his complete unconcern for rain or shine and 
his attractive vocal style. 

The rest of the side consists of Manone 
leading collective improvisations on his always 
capable trumpet, and two choruses respectively 
by Brad Gowans on his valve-trombone and 
Al Kavich on clarinet. 

Kavich is a new one on me and I must say his 
playing is intriguing (even though he does 
manage to produce a couple of squeaks). 

He is one of those croaky-toned rarities who 
sound rhythmical and spontaneous and produce 
an interesting melodic line without ever appear- 
ing to be straining to do so. 

_ Royal Garden Blues is perhaps not quite so 
interesting. 

“ Buster’? Bailey, whose technique is often 
a rather more notable characteristic than his 
style, takes one of his best choruses, and there 
is the late lamented “‘ Chu” Berry in a good 
if all too short twelve bars. 

But the rest is mainly Wingy taking lead in 
collective improvisations which, though good 
and offering plenty of variety as regards their 
detail, are rather too alike as regards their 
general effect. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and the Radio 

Rh Club Sextet 

** Ain’t Cha Got Music (Johnson) (V by Vic 
Lewis) (H.M.V. OEA10142) 
***Stevedore Stomp (Ellington, Mills) (H.M.V. 
OEA10143) 
(H.M.V. Bg372—5s. 444.) 

Featherstonhaugh (ten) with Kenny Baker (¢)t) ; 
Don Macaffer (mb); Harry Rayner (~); Vic Lewis 
(g); Charlie Short ;b); Jack Parnell (ds). February 
10, 1944. 

As I remember thinking the first time I 
heard it some years ago (on, I believe, some 
Henry Allen record), Ain’t Cha Got Music isn’t 
much of a tune. 

Possibly that is why this new record of it is 
one of the least prepossessing this Featherston- 
haugh Sextet has made. You can’t make silken 
purses, etc., as they say... . 

The side opens with a pretty horrible vocal, 
to be followed by a trumpet solo which, with 
its acrobatics and unnecessary high notes, is 
anything but Kenny Baker at his best. 

The trombone and tenor solos are better, 
especially the tenor, but you have to wait until 
the all-in last chorus before anything worth 
hearing happens, and even this isn’t made any 
better by the ineffective “‘ daddly-ah” ensemble 
chanting in the middle eight bars. 

Ellington’s Stevedore Stomp is a much more 
attractive number, resulting in a much better 
performance. 
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Round about the middle (after the tenor 
solo) the band gets a little ragged—possibly 
because the tempo is rather too fast for the 
number. (Ellington set the perfect tempo for 
this piece in his record—H.M.V. B6106.) 

But a good clean start is made, and followed 
with some presentable Basiesque piano, even 
though, as is so often the case when musicians 
try to play too quietly, the background is not 
perfectly in tune. 

Baker’s solo is again rather unnecessarily 
excitable at the start and finish, but better 
than his playing on the other side, and the 
tenor and trombone solos also quite attrac- 
tive. Jackie Parnell, who is also heard in a 
drum solo, once again proves what a swell 
drummer he is—in the rhythm section ! 

It is a pity the side had to end up with the 
ev inevitable rifting. Couldn’t anyone 
think of anything more original than this trite, 
moth-eaten idea? 


Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans 

Feetwarmers (Am. 

**Coal Black Shine (Reid, Bechet) (Am. 
Victor OAo58776) 
*Egyptian Fantasy (Reid, Bechet) (Am. 
Victor OA058777) 
(H.M.V. Bg9378—5s. 44d.) 

Bechet with Hi Allen (tpt); J. C. 
botham (tn )} J. Toliver (p); W Walltaan B Braud 1); 
James Heard (ds). January 8, = 

Even the most ardent Bechet fans are going 
to have their work cut out to justify these two 
sides, which have all the bad points ever found 
in a Bechet combination and very few of the 
good ones. 

If there is a tune in Coal Black Shine 1 haven’t 
been able to discover it. 

The side opens with 56 bars by the ensemble 
rambling on so cacophonously that if it weren’t 
for the trombone breaks at the end of more 
or less every eight bars I doubt if most people 
would realise that the piece had any recognis- 
able form. And to make matters worse the 
horrible tone of Bechet’s clarinet squeaks dis- 
tressingly behind everything. 

Oh, yes. The performance has a certain 
drive, rhythmically, but when you’ve said that 
you’ve said about everything, and it is some- 
thing of a welcome change to come to the 
chorus shared between Allen’s trumpet and 
Higginbotham’s trombone, which is at least 
more tuneful even if it doesn’t show either of 
these players at their best. 

But even this is short-lived and after more of 
Bechet’s clarinet in a solo which is not even an 
apology for anything like pleasing tone the 
record, I am glad to say, abruptly ends. 

Egyptian Fantasy is even more of a let down. 
Being mostly in a sort of glorified tango idiom, 
it hasn’t even the rhythmic appeal of its 
coupling. 


PARLOPHONE 


Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s Jazzmen 
****I’m Coming, Virginia (Cook, Heywood) 
(Eng. Parlo. CE11200) 
**** Fazz Band Jump (Parnell, Lewis) (Eng. 
Parlo. CE11199) 
(Parlophone R2939—3s. 44d.) 
Lewis (g), Parnell (ds) with Ronnie Chamberlain 
(soprano sax) ; wkins (alto, cl); Billy 
Riddick (tpt); Dick Katz (~); Charlie Short (bd). 
February 12, 1944. 

These are the two remaining titles from the 
session which produced Johnny’s Idea and Mean 
Old Bed Bug Blues, issued on Parlophone 
R2933 and reviewed last April. 

The band, it will be remembered, con- 
sisted, except for Lewis, Parnell and _ bassist 
Charlie Short (all from Buddy Featherston- 
haugh’s Sextet) entirely of either amateur or 
comparatively unknown players, more or less 
‘* discovered ” by Lewis and Parnell during 
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~—_ tours of dance clubs and suburban dance 

I raved about Johnny’s Idea and Mean Old Bed 
Bug. I'm rather sorry I did, because I ought 
to have saved it for these two latest releases. 
However, the damage is done now, so I can say 
little more than that I’m Coming, Virginia and 
Jazz Band Jump are on much the same lines as 
their predecesors, only better, especially Virginia. 

This shows Dick Katz a much better jazz 
pianist than did either of the titles on the 
previously issued R2933, and you won’t have 
to hear it more than once to appreciate that 
Chamberlain, Hawkins and Riddick have a 
taste and a style that puts them among our 
very best. © 

Jazz Band Jump suffers to some extent by 
being a less attractive melody and rather too 
obviously designed to show what some of the 
players can do as soloists. 

But it is by no means a negligible perform- 
ance, and among its more notable moments 
I particularly enjoyed the trumpet solo and the 
simple, unruffled piano over the bass solo. 

Also it must be added that this, like its 
coupling, not only shows what a swell drummer 
Jack Parnell is (when he isn’t trying to show 
off in exhibitionistic solos) but also that this is 
about the only band in the whole of this country 
that manages to play real jazz as real jazz 
should be played. 


RE-ISSUES 
Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
****Sugar Foot Stomp (Armstrong, Oliver) 
(Am. Brunswick B1 
****Sobbin’ Blues (Art Cassell, Vic Berton) 
(Am. Brunswick B20448) 
(Parlophone R2940—5s. 43d.) 


Artie Shaw and His New Music (Am.) 
***Shoot the Likker to Me, John Boy (Shaw) 
(V. by Leo Watson) (Am. Brunswick 


21714 
*** Free For All (Shaw) (Am. Brunswick 
21900) 
(Parlophone R2937—5s. 434d.) 
19669—Shaw (cl) with Tony Pastor (ten); Lee 
Castaldo ( iin’? Mike Michaels (imb) ; Jerry Gray, 
Ben og (vins); Sam Perso (viola) ; Jim 


Originally  Anly anuary 15, 1987, "2 Vocalion 
S.48, with Shaw's “ Skeleton in the Cupboard,’ 5! 
20448—Shaw (cl) with Pastor (ten); ‘* Zeke’’ 


Zarchy, Castaldo (ipts) ; Moe Zudecoff (tmb) ; Gray, 
Frank Siegfield (vins); Sam a ‘wiola} 
Willie juman (’ ee : Lippman (p); 
(g); Ginsberg (6) ; Geor ree Wettling as) 
Origi inally sssued March 1, 1937, om Vocalion Ss. 63, 
with Shaw's is Cream Puffs.’ 
21714—Shaw (cl) with Les Robinson, Art Masters 
or (according to onard Feather in the “ Melody 
er’’ of cember, 1937) Henry ‘* Hank’ 
Freeman (altos) ; 5 ! Pastor, Fred Petry or 
(according to Leonard Feather) Jules Rubin (tens) ; 
John Best, Mal 


a a9 1936 or 1987. 

Origi issued a. A 1937, on Vocalion S.120, 
with Siew" 4 ‘ 572 s A Long Way to Tipperary.” 

21900—Personnel as for 21714. 1937. 

Originally issued A pril 1, 1938, on Vocalion S.140, with 
Shaw’s ‘* Monsoon.”’ 

Sugar Foot Stomp and Sobbin’ Blues were made 
by the first band Artie Shaw formed for himself. 

It was conspicuous partly for the fact that 
Shaw, then professing to dislike saxophones, 
used only one, and, attempting to produce 
something different, hit on the bright idea of a 
string quartet. 

He used it sparingly, mainly for colouring 
backgrounds with sustained organ harmony, 
and far from obtruding it was never 
allowed to intrude upon, let alone destroy, 
the healthy kick which is one of the features 
of these two performances. 

In fact, strings or no strings the records have 
an old-time Dixieland swing which is none the 
less conspicuous in the whole band because 
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it is most prominently illustrated by Moe 
Zudecoff’s trombone, especially in Sugar Foot. 

Nevertheless, if there is anything to choose 
between the two records, pride of place goes to 
the rather slower Sobbin’ Blues, with its grand 
solo by Shaw himself, Tony Pastor’s old-time 
tenor chorus, the pithy brass interjections in 
the last chorus and the wistfully charming coda. 

As regards Shoot the Likker and Free for All, 
which were made later (after Shaw had tem- 
porarily dropped the strings for a band of 
more conventional instrumentation), these 
also are somewhat above the average big 
white swing band performances, in that Shaw 
has managed to invest them with some of the 
exuberance which was characteristic of his 
playing at that time. But neither side has much 
to commend it as a composition, both tunes 
being little more than a handful of “ riffs.” 

The Shoot the Likker riff has long been a 
favourite with Harlem’s jazzmen. As an idea 
for one chorus, or better still, as an occasional 
“lick,” it might well have sufficed, but as the 
central theme’ of a three-minute composition it 
necessarily imposes the severest limitations. 

However, Shaw has endeavoured to present 
the somewhat weak tune in its best light, and 
his arrangement possesses real merit. 

After an opening chorus of 32 bars, split 
between Shaw and the ensemble, Leo Watson 
takes over for most of the next chorus. 

Now, Watson is a Negro singer of the “scat” 
variety, who found fame with the “ Spirits of 
Rhythm ” doing trombone “ impersonations.” 
He does one on Shoot the Likker, and it is both 
rhythrhical and amusing. On the other hand, 
much of the fun is lost, of course, without the 
visual effect, but it is possible to increase one’s 
enjoyment of the vocal by imagining Leo 
pumping his arms in imitation of a trombone. 

The rest of the side is shared by clarinet and 
the band, with Shaw introducing his now 
famous trick of deft clarinet runs over tom-tom 
rhythm. Altogether a pleasant record in which 
the band shows off a workmanlike ensemble 
with plenty of punch and enthusiasm. 

Free for Allis at once a more exciting, but fhore 
ragged, performance. On a 32 bar “riff” 
concoction the band plays three ensemble 
choruses, one to open the side and two at the 
end. In between, various soloists try their 
hands, not with uniform success. Tony Pastor 
takes the first solo on tenor, playing better than 
usual, though his tone is far from pleasing. He 
is followed by the trombone of George Arus, 
perhaps the high spot of the record, ably sup- 
ported by Cliff Leeman’s solid drumming. 

Shaw plays a confused solo which is notable 
mainly for his dexterity in the extreme high 
register of the instrument, and there is a short 
trumpet passage which is only adequate. The 
rest of the side is devoted to noisy ensemble 
above which Shaw strives to make himself 
heard. 

An eight-bar piano break relieves the last 
choruses, which are only saved from monotony 
by Leeman’s excellent drum work. 

These sides are noteworthy not so much for 
their musical content as for the way in which 
the boys take the rather poor material “ for 
a ride.” 





— 
alto .. alto saxophone N Negro artiste(s) 
b=... +=string bass .. Piano 
bar .. baritone sax ten .,. tenorsax 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
cl =... clarinet tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v_.. vocal refrain 
fl .. flute vib .. vibraphone 
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10 PopuLAR RECORDINGS 


for JUNE 


Ambrose and his Orchestra 


F.8430 Amor, Amor: I'll walk alone. 
F.8431 | couldn't sleep a wink last night: All my life. 


Billy Ternent and his Orchestra 

F.8432 Mississippi Dream Boat: In the spirit of the moment. 
Charlie Kunz 
(Piano solo, with Rhythm accompaniment) 


F.8433 Intro. ‘‘Mairzy Doats and Dozy Doats’’, 
‘‘A journey .to a star’’, ‘‘ You're the Rainbow”’, 


‘I'm sending my blessings’’, ‘‘Pocket full 0’ pennies”’, 
‘*Someday Soon’’. 


Anne Shelton 
(accompanied by Stanley Black and his Orch.) 
F.8434 Lilli Marlene: To-night | kissed you. 


Denny Denis 


(with orchestral accomp. directed by Art Strauss) : 
F.8435 The Music Stopped: A lovely way to spend an evening. 
Roland Peachy and his Royal Hawaiians 
(At Murray's Club—London) 
F.8436 Hawaiian Medley No. 2. 


Intro. ‘‘Aloma’’, ‘‘A little rendezvous in Honolulu’, 
‘Goodbye Hawaii’’. 


Hawaiian Medley No. 3. 


Intro. ‘‘Ami, Ami’’, ‘‘Silvery moon and golden Sands’’, 
“On the beach of Waikiki’. 


Phil Green and his Basin Street Band 
(From the Music Society of Lower Basin Street) 


F.8437 Diga-diga-doo: Basin Street Blues. 


Mantovani and his Concert Orchestra 


F.8438 Poinciana (Song of the Trees) 
Hasta Manana (Come around some other day) 


Carl Barriteau and his Orchestra 


F.8439 I'll get by (As long as | have you): Somebody loves me. 


on D@CCA records 


ISSUED BY THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9 
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DAVEY SOUNDBOXES 


Would-be purchasers have found, to their dis- 
appointment, that the No. 4 and No. 2 Davey 
soundboxes which we formerly recommended for 
use with smaller gramophones are not being 
manufactured during the war. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess one should, therefore, 
make sure that it is still giving the high quality 
reproduction for which it was designed. Our 
charge for re-tuning a Davey soundbox or pick-up 
is 7/6, or 10/- if the soundbox requires a new 
diaphragm. (Return registered postage, 83d. extra.) 


DAVEY ACCESSORIES 


We have ample supplies of Davey Thorns, ‘‘ Three- 
Star ’’ fibres and other accessories, at the following 
prices : 


DAVEY THORNS _... 3/5 for 8 
““THREE-STAR ”’ FIBRES... 3/5 for 30 
““THREE-STAR ’’ ROUND- 
en 2/1 for 15 
WAX RECORD DRESSING... 3/5 
RECORD BRUSH _ ... 7/1 


(Postage 3d. extra) 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


contains frank and absolutely impartial reviews of 
each month’s new recordings, serving the dual 
purpose of bringing to the notice of its readers 
those records which are worthy of addition to their 
collections, and of warning them against recordings 
which are not up to the highest standards. (Annual 
subscription, 4/6 ; specimen copy, 44d. post free.) 


E.M.G. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY MOVEMENT 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


tly sketched the functions and poten- 
tialities of the gramophone society, let me 
try and point the way to success in establishing 
such a group. 

The first consideration in planning a gramo- 
phone society is to get together a small circle 
of enthusiasts who will work with yourself. 
Possibly you know a kindred gramophone soul 
(or more than one) willing to join you. If not, 
ask your gramophone dealer or music shop if he 
can either put you in touch with some of his 
customers most likely to be interested (pointing 
out that such a society ought to be of consider- 
able value to his business). If he demurs at 
giving such names and addresses, ask him if 
he would write them (or forward to them 
letters written by you) telling them of the 
proposal and asking them to get in touch with 
you. You would pay the postage, of course. 

If that materialises you should be making a 
useful start. Whether it does or not, the next 
step is to write several copies of a short para- 
graph stating your proposal, pointing out the 
increasing *interest in gi music, and asking 
readers to get in touch. Send a copy to the 
Editor of each of your local newspapers with 
a covering note saying you hope he may be 
able to help you by inserting it to advise 
readers. You would also send a copy to the 
Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

If you have encouraging results, follow it up 
a week or two later with a note to each editor 
saying he might like to advise his readers of the 
interest aroused by his announcement and that 
the date of the inaugural meeting will be 
announced shortly, adding that interested 
readers will still be welcomed. 

It you have no results, either from your 
contact with a dealer or through the local press, 
wash it out, as without a show of preliminary 
interest there would be little hope of establishing 
any success. 

If interest has been shown act quickly. 
Prepare a programme that you think would 
attract (including at least one important 
novelty) and call a meeting (at your house if 
necessary) for the purpose of 
(a) considering the prospects of a Gramophone 

Society and its workings, electing officers, 
inviting suggestions for future programmes, 
settling subscription and membership 
details, arranging meeting places (often at 
different members’ homes to begin with). 
(b) Enjoying your specimen gramophone pro- 
gramme as a sequel to the business meeting. 

You should allow 2 to 24 hours for this 
evening ; the business details will probably 
take 13 hours. Subscription must be kept low, 
though this depends on the class and number of 
membership. Five shillings per annum would 
be a good figure to name as a starting-point for 
the discussion’on it during the business meeting. 

Once settled, again advise your local papers 
of constitution and officers of Society, with 
announcement .of next programme, etc., if 
possible, and adding that visitors and especially 
members of H.M. Forces will be welcome. 
(This is important, for visitors will talk about 
it.) 

The question of whether a_ well-known 
musician or a local celebrity should be invited 
to become patron is a matter for debate. Mr. 
Johnson di with the idea, as he says, and 
rightly, they are little more than ornamental. 

And I agree that the more important the 
patron the greater his other interests will be 


(conclusion) 


and the remoter the likelihood that he (or she) 
would be able to give any attention or time to a 
modest local society. At the same time, from 
the publicity standpoint, an outstanding name 
as patron may have considerable value, 
especially if the individual could be persuaded 
to give the Society a message of encouragement 
for publication, or, better still, pay an occasional 
visit. : 

Keep constantly in touch with your local 
music dealers, one of whom might be prepared 
to lend his music or practice room for the 
society meeting. Also advise local music 
teachers, both private and those in local schools, 
inviting them to attend and sounding them on 
the possibility of their suggesting and giving 
musical programmes, 

Some societizs have advanced to the stage 
where, by arrangement with the education or 
library authorities, they are able to hold their 
meetings in small halls or rooms in those insti- 
tutions. The Chelmsford Gramophone Society 
meets in the Music Room of the Mid-Essex 
Technical College ; at Wolverhampton, the 
town authorities allow the Gramophone 
Society the use of a lecture hall in the Central 
Public Library. In other towns, church halls, 
the Y.M.C.A. rooms, and local institutes pro- 
vide accommodation, and if a society is seriously 
organised, any one of these meeting-places is to 
be preferred, after perhaps the initial meetings, 
against the use of members’ houses. Remember, 
too, a Society could very well be organised in 
large factories; there is a most efficient one 
in the Kodak works at Harrow, and another in 
the Post Office Research Section. 

The accepted interval of Society meetings 
seems to be fortnightly, and monthly during the 
summer months. 

The success of any Society rests primarily 
with its chairman and officers, their sense of 
organisation, and their ability to preserve a nice 


‘balance of interest between their members. 


Every one of these should be considered in 
planning programmes, and the taste of every 
one ascertained and noted for reference. Each 
one, too, should be asked to supply a list of his 
own records, and this will not only give a clue 
to his taste but provide the secretary with 
details of the recorded music immediately 
available for programmes. A minute book 
should be kept, and in this attendances noted, 
list of records used in each programme, name cf 
speaker, and if possible a synopsis of the talk. 
In addition, the speaker should be asked to 
provide a copy of his script and this filed—a 
valuable and interesting record of the Society’s 
work as years go bv. In other words, begin the 
operation of the Society in the belief that it 
will become a permanent institution, treated 
seriously and conducted on businesslike lines. 

Keep in touch with local musical people and 
affairs, with the local dealers and send brief 
reports of meetings to the local press. Establish 
contact with the secretaries of other societies 
and exchange ideas. Sometimes, it will be 
possible to obtain copies of scripts of talks given 
to other societies in this way—bringing fresh 
minds and fresh thoughts. Later, perhaps, this 
exchange of programmes would be one of the 
cares of the Federation. 

Where Society funds permit, a small reference 
library should be formed for the use of members. 
There are numerous inexpensive handbooks 
dealing with individual composers, but I think 
the first purchase should be Scholes’ ‘‘ Oxford 
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Companion to Music” (Oxford University 
Press) ; it is encyclopacdic, trustworthy, and 
not so stodgy as Grove. Another book I would 
recommend for its interesting coverage of every 
phase of music is the ‘‘ Musical Companion,” 
edited by Bacharach (published by Gollancz). 
Some Societies are sufficiently advanced to 
indulge in the luxury of Miniature Scores and 
possess useful libraries. Members might also 
be invited to bring in musical articles and notes - 
cut from periodicals and newspapers ;_ these, 
mounted on a standard size of paper, punched 
at the left edge, filed and subsequently even 
roughly bound, with a cross-reference card 
index to the subjects, would become, in them- 
selves, a unique and interesting source of 
information, inexpensive to collect. 

Presumably, every member would be a reader 
of THE GRAMOPHONE, but anyhow the paper 
should be taken by the Society for its library. 
Similarly, a good musical publication should be 
taken for members to see—I suggest either 
Musical Opinion or Musical Times. It should be 
found that all these library items will afford 
matters for discussion and provide many ideas 
for programmes. 

There is a lot of work involved, but with an 
enthusiastic committee and intelligent con- 
sideration of members’ taste the result is worth 
it. That way and that way only will it be 
possible for a Gramophone Society to become, 
not merely a pleasant rendezvous to meet 
congenial friends, but. a means of exercising 
power and influence on the musical tastes of 
local communities. 

For the Gramophone Society movement, 
rightly developed, is one that is unlike any other 
medium of music. It is the only form of musical 
organisation in which its members choose their 
own music of any kind, arrange their own pro- 
grammes, are certain of perfect performance 
of every item, and can draw upon an unlimited 
number of composers, works and artists. For 
those reasons, the movement has a greater scope 
than any other form of organised music, every 
one of which is tied down to set programmes 
devised by promoters who have to guess what 


‘their public like, and whose activities must be 


restricted to follow certain narrow lines. The 
Gramophone Society can browse where it likes, 
mix artists, mix opera with symphony, deal 
subjectively with music, even have some fun, 
and above all please itself in pleasing its 
members. 

There is a big future for Gramophone 
Societies. Everyone concerned with music, not 
merely those concerned only with the gramo- 
phone, should encourage their establishment. 
Viewed from the wider point of view there 
opens up a vast educational field. Viewed from 
the gramophone point of view, they could 
spread the gospel of good recorded musit as 
no other power could do. 


(I have refrained from quoting at any length the 
excellent rules prepared by Mr. W. W. Johnson for 
organising Gramophone Societies. For one thing I do not 
want to steal] his thunder, but, more important still, they 
are part ard parcel of the Nat#onal Federation of Gramo- 
phone Societies of which Mr. Johnson is the founder. 
As I write, it is becoming clear that with the present 
growth in Society numbers there is a vital need for the 
Federation to resume its work of affiliation, co-ordination 
and guardianship of Society interests, and I am glad that 
a move is being made to that end. It may be that by the 
time these lines appear in print the Federation will be 
re-born. Meantime, to supplement what I have written 
here, I strongly recommend readers interested to get 
Mr. Johnson’s set of rules and interesting data on the 
subject. His address is: National Federation of Gramo- 
phone Societies, School] House, Sheriff Hutton, York, and 
there is a small wartime charge of 6d.—H.C.R.) 





INDEX FOR VOLUME XXI 
It is hoped that this will be ready by about 
July 1st.. The supply will be limited, and we 
are now accepting orders, which will be dealt 
with in rotation. The price is 2s. post free for 
orders received before July 1st, or after that 
date, if still available, 2s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier: 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GraMo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Pachmann and Chopin 


After reading Mr. William Brown’s Chopin 
article (Feb.), I am prompted to ask whether 
he was present at a Pachmann Recital at 
Queen’s Hall in 1922, when the great little 
man played the Allegro de Concert with the 
music before him? On this occasion the 
programme ended with the Valse, Op. 42, 
which Pachmann repeated, playing the last 
group of quavers almost as semibreves, each 
with a detached sforzando. 

The only other occasion when I saw Pach- 
mann playing from the score was a year or two 
later at Cambridge Corn Exchange: the work 
this time was the E major Scherzo, Op. 54, 
with which he concluded his Recital. I remem- 
ber, too, that he used a “ Baldwin ” pianoforte. 
Wells, Frome. NorMAN PHILLIPs. 


Tschaikovsky’s Accordions 

From an old copy of Rhythm, in an article 
by M. A. Vicars, Mus.D., I learned that in 
Tchaikowsky’s 2nd Suite in C Major, Op. 53 
(Scherzo Burlesque Movement) parts are 
written for four accordions. The work has 
never been recorded. I imagine he must have 
~ been the first classical composer to include such 
an instrument in one of his scores and as far as 
I know the only one to date. We know he was 
the first great composer to introduce the celeste 
into the symphony orchestra. 
South Norwood. Norman A. (Jmmmy) GREEN. 


“‘Mr. Siegmeister Notwithstanding "’ 


Corporal S. J. Webb has no need to bother his - 


perfectly good musical head over the balderdash 
of Mr. Elie Siegmeister. Mr. Newman dealt 
shatteringly and pulverisingly with this pre- 
posterous personage some time ago. How much, 
or rather little attention need be paid to any- 
thing Mr. E. S. says about anything, especially 
music, may be judged by a 45 page brochure 
of his on p. 24 of which may be found (a) a gross 
inaccuracy; (b) something in flagrant con- 
tradiction with something preceding or following; 
(c) a wild absurdity ; (d) all three on the same 


page. 


London. KarkHosru SHAPURJI SORABJI. 


I would like to add a word or two to Corporal 
Webb’s article in the March issue, concerning 
Gershwin and Elgar. 

When I was in America recently I proposed 
to purchase a few recordings of British works 
(especially Elgar), but found that very little was 
available. Columbia in America have only 
* Pomps ” one and four, and “ Sospiri” against 
thirteen items in the Columbia English catalogue. 
Indeed, I was told that there was little or no 
demand for Elgar and that Lambert’s fine 
“Rio Grande ” was practically the only British 
work in normal demand over there, and that 
even that could not reach the popularity of the 
Gershwin works. 

So I decided to find out what Gershwin had 
that Elgar hadn’t, and on the advice of New 
York’s most respectable record store, purchased 
the former’s “Concerto in F” (“the greatest 
piece of American music ever written”). I 
mentioned MacDowell, but it seems that his 
Concerto is “ out of date.” Needless to say, the 
Gershwin Concerto leaves me quite cold, even 
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after repeated hearings, and I cannot under- 
stand his popularity and high reputation even 
among the more austere musical thinkers in 
America. The number of books on Gershwin 
proves this reputation. 

I think it is high time that the Bliss Concerto 
is issued in America, just to show them something 
of the great works of art that are being produced 
by our composers at the present time. 

J. R. CutsHaw, ~ 
Southport. Sub.-Lieut. (A) R.N.V.R. 

Mr. Johnson (Dec.) took exception to my 
remarks (which Mr. Mackenzie had honoured 
me by quoting in the September editorial) ‘in 
which I inferred the time was ripe for a new 
issue of the symphonies of Elgar. Mr. Johnson 
might please note that I said nothing whatever 
against either the performances or the interpre- 
tations of the Elgar masterpieces. But I still 
cannot see why these imperfect recordings (the 
“first” is admittedly much better than the 
** second ”’) should still remain the only avail- 
able ones while every year or so we have a fresh 
Beethoven “ Eroica”’ or “ Pastoral.” Elgar 
should, of course, have been persuaded to 
re-make both symphonies at the time when he 
gave us those extremely fine records of “ Fal- 
staff,” *‘ Cockaigne,” and the ‘‘ Serenade,” but 
we are to be deprived of up-to-date sets of the 
symphonies simply because he is no longer here 
to direct them ? I suppose we must accept 
the dictum of experienced critics, who qualify 
their praise of Elgar performances nowadays 
with a very big “ but ”’—though no one sug- 
gests that our orchestras should forthwith cease 
to play Elgar any more. Why then shirk from 
endiscing fresh performances of his two great 
symphonies ? 

Deletions are always a sore point, and the 
annual lists make both melancholy and exas- 
perating reading. I should like to commend 
warmly your correspondent H. E. Perrott’s 
plea (November) for a relaxation of these cut- 
outs in wartime. Mr. Perrott speaks on behalf 
of ‘‘ many thousands ” of music lovers abroad : 
even if this is an exaggeration. I can personally 
vouch for at least a few dozen of the same frame 
of mind! The published list is not so tragic as 
some I can recall, but the loss of that glorious 
Dvofak quintet, Op.97, Holbrook’s distinguished 
and beautifully played clarinet quintet, Reger’s 
fine “‘ Mozart” variations and also all the 
magnificent two posthumous sonatas of Schubert 
is to be deeply mourned. 

Re American recordings—could THe Gram- 
OPHONE publish a short list of newest American 
releases as often as anybody on the staff receives 
The American Music Lover, a magazine which 
consistently follows a similar policy in regard 
to English discs of which it receives knowledge ? 
The fact that American discs cannot be pro- 
cured now is of small consequence. The war 
will not last for ever. 

Incidentally we in Cairo have been fortunate 
in having a number of new recordings through 
the courtesy of the local American University. 
Mention must be made of two really out- 
standing sets by Rodzinski and the Cleveland 
Orchestra—of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Fantastique’? and 
the Shostakavitch “ First,”? which are of such 
uniform excellence, and such a marked con- 
trast to certain exaggerated, “ difficult ” discs 
by more celebrated orchestras, that I imagine 
many English collectors would be intensely 
interested in them. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that British 
music has had quite a hearing in Cairo’s con- 
cert halls of late. Works we have performed 
already this year include Elgar’s string serenade, 
Vaughan Williams’s “ , Wasps ”” overture and 
** The Lark Ascending,” and Bliss’s ‘* Music for 
Strings ” and Quartet in B flat. 

(This letter has been abbreviated.—Ep.) 
Cairo. Joun Gray. 
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And these are Canada’s Views 

I’m quite sure the people of Reading, Penn., 
do not agree with Mr. Blome’s views. 
** America’s Wonder Radiogram ” (Dec.). Having 
explained the wonderful mechanisms of his set— 
no “U ” pickup and the reversing of the motor, 
etc—his next paragraph goes on to the damna- 
tion of manual pressings. Actually his machine 
was made just for that type of pressing! For example : 
Take an automatic set of records. One would 
have to discard the two most important features 
—the two pickups (one would only be used) 
and the reversing of the motor. (This was so one 
could play the second side of the first record.) 
It must be remembered by Mr. Blome’s letter 
that when the record is finished, i.e., been played 
on both sides it is “‘ deposited gently into the felt- 
lined sponge-rubbered compartment while the 
next record drops into place.” It seems to me he 
should welcome manual sequence with open 
arms. 

Contrary to Mr. Blome’s popular belief, the - 
automatic sets are an inconvenience. Many 
record collectors besides myself will look oil 
in all the shops frantically trying to find a manual 
pressing, then in disgust will order it from the 
Old Country. It will be well to note that the 
Victor Company are pressing both types, which 
is the result of many complaints by record 
collectors who have either attachments or com- 
plete gramophone and speaker cabinet models. 

In regard to sapphires or any other permanent 
needle, all I can say is the eye will note the 
difference when the record has been played a 
few times. They nearly ended my career as a 
record collector, but the fibres came just in time 
and I haven’t used anything else since. 

At least Mr. Blome and I agree on one thing, 
that is your continued success. 

Nicola St., Vancouver, B.C. | Vicror Forp. 


I read your magazine from cover to cover every 
month, enjoying equally Compton Mackenzie’s 
splendid pungent editorials, the Analytical Notes 
and First Reviews, and Edgar Jackson’s section 
on Jazz, than which latter there is no more 
intelligent review in the world, I am sure. His 
views consistently coincide with those of myself 
and friends 

Discriminating collectors here are fully aware 
that the English E.M.I. surfaces are unexcelled, 
but unfortunately the supply is —- limited 
at the present time. Victor in allow their 
dealers a very small semiannual H.M.V. quota, 
but the time between ordering and delivery is 
nearly a year. Dealers like the English Gramo- 
phone Shop may import English Columbia 
independently, but that store has received only 
one shipment in 18 months. The supply of 
Parlophone is cut off entirely. 

I certainly take great exception to the remarks 
of Charles Blome of Reading, Pennsylvania, in 
your Dec., 1943, issue on the subject of sets 
pressed in automatic couplings. Evidently 
neither Mr. Blome nor any of his friends who 
he claims, are one and all equipped with auto- 
matic record-changing mechanism, have heard 
of fibre needles. If they had, and used this most 
satisfactory type of needle they would not have 
automatic machines. Of course, I cannot speak 
accurately for the Eastern United States, or even 
Eastern Canada, but here in Western Canada 
the pressing of sets exclusively in automatic 
couplings is a miserable nuisance. I have quite 
a number of friends who are collectors, and all 
of us do our level best to dig up sets we want 


_in manual sequence whenever possible. None of 


us have, or would have, automatic machines. 
And that is not because they have not been 
available, or because we have never seen them, 
(the East always considers the West behind the 
times) for all kinds of automatic 

devices from plug-in pickups to the largest model 
of combinations (“ radiograms,” as you call 
them) have been offered on the local market. 
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In addition to most album sets being pressed 
in automatic couplings, another trouble these 
days is the “ersatz” materials used in the 
manufacture of rscords in North America. Of 
course, owing to the sharp curtailment of the 
supply of shellac, the companies have had to 
take in scrap records and develop substitute 
materials. In that respect, Canadian Victor 
apparently has done a little better than American 
Victor, for I have examples of wartime pro- 
duction of both, and upon playing the American 
records with fibres, the surfaces tend to burn off. 
This is true, too, of the Canadian pressings, but 
not to so great an extent. I wrote to Montreal 
about this, and incurred a sharp denial, but the 
fact remains that it is difficult to play "recently 
manufactured records with fibres. 

Sparton Radio of London, Ontario, made an 
arrangement with Columbia Records in the 
United States to press records in Canada, after 
the American company was taken over by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. They had 
hardly got started when the war broke out (or 
they started after the war began, I don’t recall 
exactly!) so they never had a chance. Their 
surfaces are easily the very worst I have ever 
seen in more than ten years’ experience with 
records. From the very beginning, all these 
album sets were pressed only in automatic 
sequence, each set containing a slip hinting that 
if the purchaser didn’t have an automatic 
machine, it’s high time he got one. 

T only wish it were possible for me to take 
advantage of some of your classified advertise- 
ments, but of course 3,000 miles is much too 
far for immediate business. 
13th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 


Letters in Brief 


A.C.1 Mortmer (C.M.F., by Airgraph) 
writes in generous appreciation of our paper, 
even “miles away from a gramophone, 
specially noting his enjoyment of our March 
review of Bax’s 3rd Symphony. He asks if any 
of our philanthropic readers can give or lend 
him copies of THE GRAMOPHONE from June 
to December, 1943, his copies having been 
destroyed by enemy action before a could 
read them. We will furnish full address to any 
— who can do this. 

Mr. W. J. Ritey (Leighton Buzzard) asks 
for articles on (a) improving reproduction ; 
(6) varying types of pick-ups and resistances 
or otherwise across same ; (c) views on: adver- 
tised materials for renovating old records ; 
(d) helpful hints on making record albums or 
cabinets, and, on the merits of steel versus fibre 
needles, why the manufactures only advertise 
steel needles. (a) is ety a matter concerning 
individual models and many correspondents 
have dealt with this over many years; (6) 
a technical matter concerning the few which 
would take more space than is available ; (c) 
no preparation can put back the music on a 
worn record—it might improve reproduction by 
reducing bad surfaces ; ‘(d) rather a matter for 
a home handicrafts paper than ourselves ; and 
(e) whatever we or others may do privately 
(and readers continually discuss the subject) 
the fact remains that records are made for 
reproduction by steel needles as yielding the 
results considered ideal by manufacturers. 

Mr. D. G. Sutetps (Naas, Co. Kildare) asks 
for ‘“‘a few Mahler Symphonies ” with 
Walter, and suggests an after-war oe 
Society. Also Bruckner’s 4th and 7th Sym 
phonies, Balfour Gardner’s ““Shepher Fennel’s 8 
Dance,” and could he have the American 
Columbia recordings of the 12 cacnes 
Etudes ? 

a eeymater Sub.-Lieut. G. W.  Wricut, 

V.Rj: (Sierra Leone) says the English 
coietick have yet to discover “ the delightful 
arrangément. for two pianos” of Milhaud’s 
“* Scaramouche,’ of which there was a: French 


Davin BEE. 
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H.M.V. version before the war. Always 
enthusiastically received, when he heard it at 
a Forces concert in Alexandria, the final move- 
ment, Brasiliera, had to be repeated. 

Mr. G. D. Rowtey (Reading) uses “ Readers’ 
Choice” to tick off items in his catalogues 
and when five ticks or so are registered he does 
something about it, “‘ and in almost every case 
it proves a winner.”’ Alan Grant’s analyses now 
appearing should help here. 

Mr. W. H. Camanaete (Forest Hill) appre- 
ciates the lists of continental war-issues we have 
given as valuable additions to his own pre-war 
compilation, and hopes it may be possible for 
Mr. Arouca (or some other friend abroad) to 
extend them to issues on neutral or occupied 
countries. 

Mr. Rosert Cratc (Barnard Castle) believes 
many would welcome the issue here of the 
Boston Prom. Orch’s recording of George 
Gershwin’s Piano Concerto in F, as, to many, 
Gershwin remains “ a handyman of reach-me- 
down sentiment” (vide Corp]. Webb, March 
issue), which misconception Paul Whitman’s 
recording “does little to dispel.” After the 
magnificent Roy Harris hon Symphony, he 
— for further recordings of the composer. 

r. CeLtan WhituiAms (Oxford) while 
admiring the Liverpool Phil. and Hallé Orches- 
tras, pleads for more recordings by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra: and of the National 
Symphony Orchestra. - ~~ 

"Mr. James M. Rosson (Radio Officer, M.N.) 
thinks the clarinet neglected in recording and 
mentions as suggestions Weber’s concertos and 
clarinet = tet, Brahms’ two sonatas, a con- 
certo by Stanford and a rhapsody by Debussy. 

Mr. H. Kay (London, N.W.11). asks for a 
new recording (by Sargent and the Liverpool 
P.O.) of Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch ”” Symphony, 
the present Weingartner “ not doing the music 
justice.” 

Mr. N. D. M. Cameron (Bressay, Shetland) 
speaks of “ neglected Arne,” calls for a recording 
of “ Rule, Britannia ” with correct solo voice 
and chorus as composed. It makes him “ feel 
willing to die rather than be enslaved,” while 

‘“‘ Land of Hope and Glory ”—a “ sloppy tune 
by an otherwise great composer, merely 
suggests the hope that someone else may save 
us, after which we would pass a vote of thanks.” 
Also. “* God Save: the King” with voices as 
originally sung, though: he feels sure the line 
“ Rebellious. Scots to crush” would not be 
acceptable. (Thirdly, Michael Arne’s “ Lass 
with.a Delicate-Air ” recorded as it should -be, 


by a man, 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Lonvon.—The Proms. ‘Circle entertained 
their President, Sir Henry J. Wood, Lady Wood, 
and Dame Myra Hess to dinner on April 21st, 

50 members attending. A cheque for £75 was 
adel ed to Sir Henry for his Fund and it was 
announced that in future the group should be 
called the Henry Wood Proms. Circle. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. Stanley Rubinstein, 5 Raymond 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 

Tue DutwicH AND Forest Hu G.S.’s 
next programmes include: June 2nd, ‘‘ Guess 
the Owner”; June 16th, Members” Choice ; 
June goth, Baliet Music. Visitors welcome. 
Particulars from Hon. Sec., Mr. S. Q. Miebs, 
87 Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

Tue West LONDON G.S., hitherto an off- 
shoot of the N.W.G.S. now stands on its own 
feet and visitors and intending members will 
be welcome at 46 Cleveland Fraga Bays- 


water, at 7 p.m on June 6th. Beethoven 
programme: Leonora, No. Archduke Tri Trio, 
and 5th eo pnt ama Mrs. Arthur 
Young, address as 


Bristot.—The "Ger “of Bristol G.S. a ial on 
tus runs to Sept. 11th next with on 
The Music Lover as Critic by Mr. 
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Robertson. Meantime, next programmes 
include, June 5th, Berlioz—genius ur mounte- 

; June 19th Record Review. Meetings at 
Folk House, College Green. Full prospectus 
from Hon. Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47 
Wellington Walk, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

SourHport.—The Summer ‘Session of the 
Southport and District G.S. runs to Sept. 28th, 
with next programmes: June 8th, Plebiscite ; 
June 22nd, Byways of Music; July 8th, Song 
and Dance; and on July roth a talk by Mr. 
Louis Cohen, the well-known conductor. 
Meetings at Aldridge’s, 14-16 Hoghton Street. 
Complete prospectus from Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Albert Engel, 120 Churchgate, Hesketh Park, 
Southport. 

Swinpon.—Formerly Swindon and District 
G.S., now the Swindon Public Library G.S., 
with weekly recitals to audiences up to 100. 
The Library, Y.M.C.A., Service Canteens and 
local Press afford valuable publicity every week. 
Special features are “ trailer”’ programmes, at 
which forthcoming concerts are “ pre-heard ” 
where records exist. Fuller details from Hon. 
Sec., the Rev. B. Minchin, 2 Caulfield Road. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of paserpenes per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
— offers to sere @ list this will be as as 
rai a@ box number is used an extra 1s. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
pe lee» my of replies, Lette-s to Box Numbers 

be posted to “‘ Office” address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“ The —— 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 


Middl 
WANTED 


COPY of ‘‘ The Srenepene, ”” October, 1943; 
state price—Box No. 49. 
] LBU MS.—H.M.V. Carmen, Col. Manon, Col. 
“Barber of Seville.”-—F. A. ag Oak Cot- 
tage, Salisbury Road, Tower Hill, am. 
LAS! still urgently required: earatisdet 
(Schénberg), etc. Refer last month’s adver- 
tisement.—Joyce, Carey House, Gerrards Cross, 
Buckinghamshire. 
‘A UT0-COUPLED Albums, exchange for ord. 
couplings or ed Few er for sale.— 
11, Bar ing, London, W. 
Back eT = Geenohoe 1935 —1090 in- 
clusive; state price.—Box No. 3595. 
Batt YHOOLIGANS, any discs (preferably in 
fibred condition).—Details, price, etc., please, 
to Box No 3543. 
BERLIOZ: Miniature Scores wanted urgently, 
: any price.—Lawrence, 48, Tennyson Avenue, 
Scarborough. 
‘Bee Violin .Concerto; Dukas Rameau Varia- 
tions; Lalo “ N Name ; Honegger Quartet; 
Schumann Marchenbilder; Ibert Divertissement; 
Susan Casal’s ragtime" Hahn Piano Concerto; 
Fauré ‘‘ Mirages ”’ and 
“Jardin Clos”; Schmitt Piano Quintet; Mary 
Garden Debussy’ i... ~ recordings by Bernac, 
pores. Panzéra, Busoni, Barrientos-Falla.— Box 






































Bets OV. Ah! Perfido, DB.3441 and 
DA. 1025; *Couperin’s Lecons de Tenebras 
120, Church- 


DB. ——s new or fibred. —Engel, 


gate, Southport. 
Toccata (Gigout); Col. 685-6 
(Liszt), Hallelujah Chorus 
“Mount of Olives,” Beethoven, es ?. Fibri 
referred. Also organ H.M.V. ‘A.4000, C.2013, 
.3310, ‘ Messiah,” 60.1138, D:1108, fibred only. 
—Nokes, 2, 2, Ryecroft Avenue, Wolverhampton. 
D#BUssY Quartet, Sibelius Society, Volume 6, 
Moeran Seaees: fibred.—Waters, 48, Over- 
dale Road, 
Es we > Records, ‘eepecially any part of “In 
” and H.M.V. B.8194.—D. Trunks, 
41, Shilton. ‘Bireet, Bridgwater. Somerset. 
(ooD Orchestral Records wanted: Symphonies, 
Concertos, Suites.—Box No. 3596. 
hg i or Reproducer wanted, by 
Young People’s Club; loan or ak details 
given.—10, St. Olaves Walk, London 8.W.1 16. 
H™. Rumanian Record, Hora Din Nai, 
AM.4262.—Weston, Arundel Lodge, Dorking, 
Surrey. 
H™’. DA.879, Hino Spani in Donna Liete, 
etc.; Beethoven Piano Sonata, Society 
Volume I; Alto Rhapsod (Brahms), with 
.—Capt. Lewis B. Peters, Officers’ Mess, 
., Ascot, Berks. 


Hy. -— 5580, ‘Indian Summer” (Joe 

1D.5288, ‘* Alo Oe” (Kolsiana’s 
amines: » alre. 18, Mansewood Road, Glas 
gow, 8.3. 
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-M.V. BD.248, 250, 268, 270 (Ken Harvey), 
smote (2) (Hot Club Quintette), C.2872 (2) 
(Ra ble), Columbia 4004, DB. 658, 9205 (2), 
9296. (Billy Bennett), Brunswick 01857 (Chick 
Webb).—44, Graeme Road. Enfieid. 
LEYITZkI: Marche Militaire (Schubert). O 
Sacred Head once wounded (O Haupt Voll 
blut und wunden) (Bach: “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion "’).—Beech. 57, King Street, Wrexham. 
ERMANENT Needle wanted; state condition 
and price.—Holmes, 84, Commercial Road. 
Bulwell. Nottingham. 
PEIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
+__ prices given.—Box No. 98. 
ECORD Filing Cabinet, walnut, H.M.V. Model 
10 or similar.—Details, price, to Potts, 
“Midhurst.” Huby, near Leeds. 
RECORDS of Mathis der Maler (Hindemith) 
Verklarte Nacht (Schénberg) and Cavalieri 
di Ekebu (Zandonai) _ condition, fibre- 
played only.—Box No. 3115 
ad RBSIN GOLD,” D. * a gs hy reine 1690-4; 
D.1836, 'D.183 ** Got mmerung,”’ 
D.1572-1587; “‘ Parsifel, " Act IIL, D.1537-1544. 
ay Vay ppaid.—O'Brien, White Hart. Chalfont 























GaINT-SAENS Septet urgently required (Col. 
672-3 Also, “From the Welsh Hills” 
Selestion ‘col. DB i644).—Box No. 97. 
CHUMANN Violin Sonata G minor (Menu- 
hins), auto-coupled preferred; 
L.30006, An Schwager Kronos _ (Schubert), 
L.30004 (both Schlusnus); Brahms 8th Hungarian 
ae eeeay) —Williams, 190, Cathedral 
oa 
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ber, or collection nearest complete; state 
rice._Roberts, Hareholme House, Cloughfold, 
ossendale. 














'HREE 12 in. Record Albums, holding at least 
te ny each.—Armitage. 17, Boyn Hill, Maiden- 





URKEY Trot.—Either record or music urgently 
required of the dance known as . 2 “Turkey 
Trot.” popular about 1910—Box No. 
wag mane “Spirito Gentil,” Funiculi, 
: Funicu Gigli. Other deletions and pre- 
— “7 ‘this artist. Information, etc.—Box 
ye LUME One Hugo Wolf Society and auto- 
coupled Volume One Haydn gn —w 
Albums; any reasonable price.—Box No. 3427 
ANTED.—Records of Yehudi Menuhin and 
Patti. Good condition. case send titles 
and price: Also H.M.V. B.3945, C.1759-65, 
C.2044, DA. 172, DB.735, DB. 1177, and Col. PB10: 
—Box No. 3405. 
ANTED.—‘“ Gramophone,” January, 1944.— 
Barnes, 20, Silver Birch Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 
ANTED.—Kousevitsky’s Recording of Mus- 
sorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition ”’; 
fibred preferred.—Box No. 3567. 
ANTED immediately.—Electric — are 
ducer, must have following, ._ rly light- 
weight pick-up, effective volume and tone con- 
trols, not less than 5 valves: strong speaker; 
oom | not more than 20 gns. For sale. Rachman- 
inoff 3rd Concerto fsteeled once as new), 30/-.— 
Gotley, Little Afton, Sutton Place, ‘Abinger 
Hammer. Surrey. 2 
WANTED. —Ravel’s Introduction and Alle 
Delius’ Paris; fibred—Rule, R.A.F. Stat: on 
Market Harborough. 
WANTED.— —H.M.V. Walnut Record Cabinet, 
1939. Model 10.—Scott. 19, Wilmer Drive, 
Heaton, Bradford. Yorkshire. 
WANTED.—First-class Moving-Coil Pick-up; 
Telefunken preferred.—Particulars. includ- 
ing price, to Stratton, 27, Margravine Gardens, 
London. W.6. 
ANTED.—Record-Player or Electric Pick-up 
Arm: anv reasonable price paid.—Box 3587. 
ANTED.—Bronze Horse (C.1997), Ballet 
Russe Orchestral (Barbirolii). If I were 
King; new or fibred.—Box No 3559. 
ANTED.—Ivan Andresen on H.M.V. C.1625 
(Magic Flute) 
(Lohengrin). Any a 
sum given.—Arthur Price. Polperro, Cornwal 
‘WANTED. .—Cabinet to hold minimum five 
hundred twelve and ten inch discs. Good 
—- — Please state details —¥ price.—Box 
oO. 
WANTED. .-—Cabinet or strong albums to hold 
200 12-inch records. State particulars, con- 
dition and price.—Dawe, 98, Romsey Road. Win- 
chester. 
Wt >t. Margarete Teschemacher, Sol- 
veig’s “‘ Lied —= Wiegenlied,”’ “‘ Cavalleria”’ 
(Italian Columbia set).—Norman French, Deep- 
ing St. James, Peterborougn. 
£1 EACH offered eg a i: and Zanelli dele- 
tions.—Hawkins, 42, Kingshill Drive, Ken- 
ton, Middx. 
12/ PER 12in. Disc, 8/- per 10 in., offered 
~ for oe DB.1021, D.1462, DA.770. 



























































uartets zart, 
(DB.2228/30), 
Harrison, Chemist, Leyland. 
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= FOR SALE 
Acoustic and Electric Records, sale or ex- 
change.—Phillips, Flat 8, 9, Powis Square, 
W.11. Park 6354 


S new.—Liszt, Second Concerto, Petri, 23s. 7 
Weber, Concertstuck, 1 6d.; ulliva: 
Mikado, Lytton, 66s.; Wagner, Valkyries, vact 
Two, 78s. 6d.; Mozart, 40th Symphony, Toscanini, 
23s. 6d.; Verdi, Rigoletto, Molajoli, 69s. oe; 

Khachaturian, Violin Concerto, 25s. ° 
—_. Second Violin Concerto, Elman, 27s. 6a! 
int-Saens, Second Concerto, 20s. — 

















Saint Third Symphony, Coppola, 
offered; “Saint-Saens, Violin Concerto, Merekel; 
35s. offered.—Box No. 3533. 





BAcz Mass B minor, Verdi Otello, new, albums, 
reasonable offers 15 aoa 38, 
Wellington Street. Oldham. Lanc: 
ATTERY Radio Set (Bush), 3-wave, in good 
condition. Offers?—C. Gairdner, 15, Hanover 
Sauare. London. W.1. 





BEETHOVEN, First Symphony, Toscanini, 
Album; perfect, fibred only, 29s. 6d.— 
Lawrence, 48, Tennyson Avenue, Bearborough. 


BEETHOVEN 2nd Symphony, Kleiber; Society 
Vol. I Schnabel, 3rd Concerto Schn abel, Trio 
Op 70 Menuhin, Mozart Quintet C major, ‘K.515 
Pro Arte, Quartet K.387 Lener, Brahms Song 
Society, Brahms Sextet, Op. 36 Budapest, Schu- 
bert Trio No. 1 Casals, Die Winterreise Husch, 
I . 12 Budapest, etc. 
Fibred. 
Call any time.—J. Veinte, Rectory Lane, Long 
Ditton. near Surbiton 


BFRAaMS No. 2, H.M.V., Horowitz and Tos- 
canini. Fibred only. Best offers.—Dr. 
Boucher: Winfrith. Dorset. 


RUCKNER, 4th Symphony in album, as new, 

70s.—Mason, 41, Handsworth Wood Road, 
Birmingham. 

OLLARO Playing Desk with A.C. motor and 

Pick-up. Offers? Verdi’s Otello, Donizetti's 
Pasquale, both fibred, £4 each.—Box 3541. 


(COLLECTOR wishes to dispose of his collection 
of Classical Works, Symphonies and_Con- 
certos, Bach to Tschaikowsky, and some Opera. 
650 Records all fibre. Enquiries.—Box No. 3602. 


(COLLECTION of over five hundred Records, 

thusiast (deceased). Includes 
all Gilbert and Sullivan. Ranges from Sandy 
Powell to Bethoven. Offers invited for lot. Pur- 
chaser to collect.—Box No. 3639. 


Ce certos: Library, many Symphonies, Con- 
E pie majority fibred once; pre-tax prices; 
—28; Newark Crescent, North Acton 
Ce RGERTO in B flat major for get Brahms, 

Schnabel, £2; ~~ ludes. Debussy, 
a, = 27s. 6d.; “Chout,” Prokofiev, 12s.: 
Sea ift, Delius, Roy Henderson and Sym- 
phony Orchestra: Concerto in A major for -eello, 
Schubert. —Box No. 3576. 

EDISON Gem Phonograph, 90 Cylindrical 

(wax) Records in 3 cases. Recorder for 
making records. short and 1 long brass 
pet on stand.—Offers to E. Corke, 96, Hadlow 
Road. Tonbridge. Kent. 

E™s. Mark 9 Gramophone, as new. ._ What 
~~ Saeeeces 34 Ronaldstone Road, Sid- 






































cup, 


E-: -M.G. Mark IX and Records, Sib. Gor. Vol. I, 
etc. £35.—49. South Street, Durham 





lothian. 
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H™. Electric Gramophoae, Model 551, cost 
£85. recently overhauled, new values, fine 
tone and volume.—7, St. Quintin Avenue, W.10. 
H™Y. Ball-bearing Swan Neck Tone Arm, 
minus soundbox, £1; “Gramophone” for 
1943, as new, 65., postage extra.— 
Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 
Hv. Portable Gramophone, _—— model, 
and chromium, perfec Offers?— 
Nightingale, 16, New Steine, ~All 
WNER removed to D.C, district wishes ex- 
change A.C. H.M.V. Radiogram for .C. 
Radiogram or Reproducer, or purchase Rotary 
Converter.—Matthews, 33 Church Road, Lon- 
don, S.W.13. 
pay —s a. fibred — a. Quartet, 
panes) Op. 9, No. 3 





interburn, 











change Chamber Music, preferably “auto-coup- 
lings.—Box No. 3589. 
Or Exchange, mumerous Records, Classical, 
Popular, ‘“ Gramophones,” American Music 
Lovers, Monthl y Letters. Wanted back numbers. 
—Brodetskyv, 25. Reginald Terrace, Leeds. 
AGLIACCI . os auto), Cosi fan tutti (auto), 
Bach Mass (two volumes), 
Bhostekovich Fifth, ete., or exchange for cham- 
ber music and auto-couple ed sets. Two Rother- 
mel de luxe pick-ups. £8.—Hardy, Chichester 
House. Brighton. 
ra a" of Penzance,” £4 5s.; “ Ruddigore,”’ 
£3 15s., or better offers. tee | Classical 
Orchestral; parts Brahms 3rd Symphony; few 
acoustic vocal celebrity. nS villian Foo, Cathe- 
dral Road, Cardiff 
Pes Bezel, (Columbia), almost new. Offers? 
— Flat 10, 24, Powis Square, London, 

















" 1" “TPHE Gramophone,” Volumes One to. Seven, 
Supplements and Indexes. ‘‘ Vox,” —_ 

One to Fourteen. ‘‘ Orchorsol” Gram 
=, mahogany cabinet a Y beautiful con 
dition. Offers and appointment to ins to, 
Wright, 102. Christchurch Road, Tulse Hill, 8.W.2. 
T German Se Brahms ist; Linguaphone 
German Second Series; Sonodisc German, 1 
ecords, 3 copies book; Sonodisc Spanish, 10 
records, 1 ctor ik; all in albums: fibred. Offers? 
—Andrews, Holm’ House, Musselburgh, Mid- 








(TWENTY Classical Works: Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, etc.. fibred, as new, albums. List 
on application. Manchester district. Accept in 
part exchange Volume 8 Don Giovanni, and com- 
plete Cosi_fan tutti.—Box No. 3557. 
W AGNER, Twilight ot the Gods; Valkyrie, 
Mastersingers of foe egg Tristan and 
Isolde, Siegfried. Ta: | excellent con- 
dition.—Hodkisson, 22, 7 =, Waye, Cowley, 
eee 


900 92 R’S Modern Dance Pa: 
fibred ge cardboard 


ition, in. 
Offers?—42, Reigate te Road, Ewell, Surrey. 











TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 
AUAN's Gramophone Liorary, a high-class 
Subscription Ra ee 3,500 Records; postal 
oe —Stamp 








-M.G. Receiver and Speaker, D.R.2, scarosly 
used since 1939; also large B.T.H. Speaker. 
Offers? Cash or exchange, all range Expert 








{opens Dynamic Sou —s wanted.—Baker, 
Pitch Stroud, Glos. 
EMG. Gramophne, 10A. ex electric 
otor, £63. Also EM.G. DR.2 Radi 


in large Brunswick Console Cabinet, built in 
a, 5. Both in perfect condition.—Box 
-M.G. Type Gramophone, 6 ft. horn, 
——— Best offer from . only, rater 
7 One minute Lambeth 
11 Campbell “Buildings, 8.E.1 
XPERT Senior Electric Motor. . Beethove 


“* Gramophone,” 19301939, bound. 
[praetor pass Kirkbyover- 








c. 
all perfect. 
blow. Harrogate 


GEN Expert Senior, counter-balance, A/C-D/C 
electric motor. Complete with oak stand. 
Connoisseur’s outfit Best “offer above £58.— 
Box No. 3576. 


OOD Electric Motors, Pick-ups. and fine 
deleted Vocal Records for -sale.—394, Wharn- 
cliffe Gardens, London, N.W.8 


H™’. Gramophone, large mahogany cabinet 
Model, Re-entrant Soundbox, gives rfect 
reproduction. £20 or near offer. Also ta’ 
ck-up, 70s.—Write, Lovett, 16, Harcourt Ter- 
race, Kensington. London. 8.W.10 
-M.V. Model No. 163, in oak, excellent condi- 
tion, -— Also 70 H.M.V. and Col. Or 
and Vocal Celebrity Records; fibred; all in new 
condition. half-price. —Box No. 720. 
-M.V. D.1550-9, Ten Records, “‘ Yeoman,.of the 
Guard” (minus first record, D.1549), album 
and vocal piano score, 47s. S4-—Shaw, 68 68, Wake- 
green Road, Birmingham 1 

















From Griff 
_ Vicarage, Gtacksteads, Bacup 


R SALE.—A_ few a. 2 ALS, D/C Record 

yy & lifying a designed to give quality 

and vo +h, - - ; to. the average = a 

valves and ma’ n er. 

en ee wr0s. —K. H. Ede, ‘‘ Eureka,” 0 Sarrey 
Gardens. Effingham, Surrey. 

ONOMARK Service, permanent London 

Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. 

5s. fe Royal Patronage. —Write BM/MONO6K, 


MESSRS Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large *, small Collections’ of fibred 
Records. i particulars to 126, Deansgate. 
Manchester 3. 
ME=S8ks RIMINGTON VAN WYCK, LTD., 42, 
Cranbourn Street, W.C.2, have a a 
supply of thorn needle "sharpeners; price, includ- 
ing KM and postage, 9s. le Early application 
pF 

















RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
Fiahest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange 
Lm 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 2: 
ee Bar 3009. . 
“ QTROBOSCOPI! a Testers, 1/3 each, 


\  includin; Gramophone Ex- 
wor” Ltd., Son postage Avenue, London, 








S*5 @YKES (Music) Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing , Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1 





MISCELLANEOUS 


GIMPLE Instructions for snpeoving Acoustic 
Flexible Connector ‘patent at applied’ for) 1s. 6d 
mnector . 6d. 

Rev. L. ths, FRSA. Tunstead 
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LM cession 
of ankdaser 


vit 


IKE most makers of products of 

unusual merit we burn much mid- 
night oil weaving words that will in 
some measure— we hope — persuade 
the few still unconverted that IM’s are 
really good needles. And then WHAM! 
—out of the many appreciations of their 
worth that we receive comes one that 
says it better. Just such a letter from 
R.P.E., of London, S.E.9., is quoted 
below. Only one thing is needed now 
to finally convince you of the superi- 
ority of IM’s— your own experience, 
Why not call in on any good record 
shop today —they all sell IM’s—and 
prove it for yourself tonight? 


“IT have now discovered a new pastime, i.e., rejuvenating my 


old favourite discs by the Im process ||| new life into 
apparent {|| reproduction. Im..:.. the DM occrvemen 


in age DIM soverisnea recordings that should have been DM eerices 


when they were oftender age. All my recordings of the past four years have 


been promised DM eroricity their surfaces having been rendered 


LM serisnanse bythemost {|| point of Giada Il m. 3 


—6drTM LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


TEN FOR 2/- - 


P. TAX 1/4 


aac ee ER GG NS I 
A Product of Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 8944 
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THE HOUSE of NOVELLO 


“ THE House OF NovELLo is proud of its past but lives in the present. If it has a motto 
it is the word “‘ Service.”” It is true that amid the clamour of modern commerce this word 
has lost some of its ancient dignity. Too often it means no more than lip-service, and the 
effectiveness of its results is apt to be matched only by their evanescence. But the century- 
old house of Novello has nothing to do with evanescence. It was by performing a long- 
sustained and genuine service to music in England that the firm rose to strength and 
security, and it is by serving the needs of to-day that it means to strengthen and secure its 
place in the English musical world of the twentieth century. How different that world 
has become since the days of the firm's first advance to prosperity is a matter of common 
knowledge.” 


Ve 











The above was written in 1937. No one could then have fore seen the difficulties 
under which musician and music publisher alike are working today. Yet, 
despite wartime restrictions and shortage of supplies, the Novello catalogue 
still provides a wide selection of music for every need, and a NOVELLO 
EDITION is still a guarantee of 


GOOD EDITING 
GOOD PRINTING 
GOOD PAPER 














ay 


NOVELLO & COMPANY LTD. 160 WARDOUR STREET LONDON, W.1 














heceenell "Works 


ALAN RAWSTHORNE 
Piano Solo 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Serenade to Music. Vocal Score 
Symphony No. 4. Miniature Score a 
Violin Concerto in D. Violin and Pianoforte 


Bagatelles. 





WILLIAM WALTON 
Belshazzar’s Feast. Vocal Score 
Symphony. Piano Duet ao 


Facade Suite I. Score 
Facade Suite II. Score .. 
Arr. Piano Solo 


Crown Imperial. 
Siesta. Score 
- Piano Duet 


PETER WARLOCK 
Serenade. Score oe 


F. DELIUS 
The First Cuckoo and Summer — on the 
River. Arr. Piano Solo . 
Arr. Piano Duet 


BACH-HESS 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. Piano 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
Simple Symphony. Score 


Oxford watenneter Press 
36 Soho Square Oxford St. London, W.| 








COUPON 


* RIGHARD TAUBER 


with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl 


The Song of Florian, Godard; Angels 
guard Thee. Godard - RO20529 


%* BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, Dance Band & Me 

A little Smile - - 

A Journey to a Star - 


* IVOR MORETON 
& DAVE KAYE 


On Two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 61: 
You're the Rainbow ; A journey to a 
Star ; All of my Life ; Shoo shoo Baby : 
Don't say that nobody loves You; 
Sitting ona Cloud -  - F 2023 


“}rame 


* GERALDO 


Poinciana (Song of the ae 
Lilli Marlene - 


F 2024 


In a friendly little ieiseaae 3 I 
couldn’t sleep a wink last 
Night - - - - F2025 


1944 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES 
+ *& VIG LEWIS 


AND JACK PARNELL’S JAZZ MEN 


Jazz BandJump. - . 
I’m coming, Virginia ~ brane 


* ARTIE SHAW 


Sobbin’ Blues - - - 





~ }Ras4o 


Sugar Foot Stomp - 








This coupon must be cut out and apes | 
to any enquiry, with a stam 
addressed enve ope if a 


personal 
is desired. answ 


‘Available’ until June 30th 
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COVER II 
ne MINIATURE ES 
WAR TIME SERVICE SCOR 
ACOUSTIO SOUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned - 
PICK UPS . Adie nsted—Rebuilt—Retuned | ELGAR 
O SETS, AMPLIFIERS ye justed—Repaired F 
LOUD. SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 n. 2/6 
EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES ame oon a a ee 
Famou Wor r ymphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 3 n. 8/-. 
s the id Ove Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 n. 8/- 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 n. 5/- 
“‘INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 Symphony No. 5 in E flat major Op. 82 n. —8/- 
MOUNTVIEW 6875 Symphony No. 7 in C major, Op. 105 n. 6/6 
En Saga, Symphonic Poem, Op. 9 n. 4/6 
Karelia Suite, Op. 11 n. 3/6 
Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112. n. 3/6 
A Generous Allowance Swan of Tuonela, meee from Kalevala, 
will be given on your unwanted records of L Up te ‘ _ . t hanno, 6 on dl 
good music in fibre played condition if you CNG. mig s steturn gen ~'P- , P 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone oO. n. f= 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury |], The Bard, Tone Poem, Op. 64 a n. 3/- 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 n. 2/6 
Rakastava Suite, Op. 14 (Strings and ¢ 
te Ti i ware wa ote - 2/- 
For the Limited Purse, Records a ! 
that have been taken in part exchange are 
ecor ept. ome wonderful gains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers MUSIC AGENCIES, LIMITED, 
only. No lists issued. 127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
ee ° Temple Bar 5532 
» 
RECORDED MUSIC 








—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. Lai 7 


unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of SOLBEN PYR AMIB 
— —— by great artists will be without it. Send O LY ‘ \ 
The Gramophone Shop | NEEDLES 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
THE | useo recorps 


We give the best cashand excha 
) us v vg OM — AE mages 


THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


arg mage THE BEST ON 
ee George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. , R E C O R D 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


























The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 








THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. eon tae aioe aoe 
The COLLECTORS’ SHOP are scarce, but they are still the 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. best on record. 


ban ar > oes yee of rare sot eee Som. cylinders, ne yh ne . 

etc. e give tl prices for ties, del ns, etc., especially Operatic Sole Makers and Patentees: 

and Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 

call. Open on Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, I a.m. to 5 p.m. THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
Phone: GER. 8589 
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S long ago as 1915, Kreisler and Zimbalist 
made gramophone history by recording 

for “‘ His Master’s Voice” Bach’s Concerto 
in D Minor for two Violins and String 


Quartet. Although its name suggests the 
modern. concerto itis pure chamber music 
and typical of the period. In addition there 
were also a number of records of single move- 
ments from other works played by well known 


Beethoven — Trio No. 7 in B Flat, Op. 97 (The Arch- 
Duke) for Piano, Violin and "Cello - (C3362-66 
SOLOMON, HOLST, PINI 


Beethoven — Quartet No. 2 in G, Op. 18, No. 2 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 


Bloch — Suite for Viola and Piano - - DB 3977-80 
William PRIMROSE and Fritz KITZINGER 


Bloch — Quintet for Piano and Strings - DB 5983-86 
Alfredo CASELLA and PRO ARTE QUARTET 





DB 3631-33 


Chamber 










instrumentalists. By 1923 chantber works 
were being recorded in complete form and 
many famous. organizations, including the 
Flonzaley, Pro Arte, Budapest, Philharmonia 
and Virtuoso Quartets helped to build up a 


splendid repertoire. There were also superb . 


records of Piano trios by Cortot, Thibaud 
and Casals. The wartime additions preserve 
the same high standard’ of pérformance. 


a ooo 


Dohnanyi — Serenade in C, Op. 10, for Violin, Viola 
and’Cello - - »= = = «= -DB6143-45 
HEIFETZ, PRIMROSE, FEUERMANN 





. 
. 


Dvorak — Quartet in F, Op. 96 (“ Nigger ”) 
DB 5794-96 
BUDAPEST STRING: QUARTET 


Handel — Passacaglia (from Harpsichord Suite No. 7 
inG Minor)- - + + «* = DB6I70 
HEIFETZ (Violin) and PRIMROSE (Viola) 


THEY MAY WELL BE TREASURED BY POSTERITY 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


GREATEST ARTISTS 





Sos 





FINEST RECORDING 
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